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CHAPTER XXVI, 


Three Flavours of Folly: A Sour Thought, a Bitter Heart, and a Sweet 
Desire. 

Three Songs of Sorrow: Will without Might, Love without Right, Day 
without Night. . 

Three Sayers of Sooth: A Dull Ear, a Sharp Eye, and a Rough Tongue. 


ALTER GRAY—as he called himself—had grasped at the 
opportunity which chance had given him of making Alan 

Reid his friend. Alan would never recognise, under the disguise of 
a false name, a man whom he had never seen, and who would be, as 
a matter of course, the very opposite of what he would imagine him 
to be. It would never come into his head that a greedy adventurer, 
fresh in the possession of a great estate, would be amusing himself, as 
an amateur, with the discomforts of war. Victor Waldron—to call 
him once more by his true name—had felt few emotions stronger 
than that wherewith, among the Bats, he had for the first time 
grasped in comradeship the hand of the man who would have 
refused the grasp had he known his comrade’s name. He was claim- 
ing friendship and brotherhood on false pretences ; but better on 
these than on none at all. It was intolerably infamous that Alan 
should go through life believing the man to be his unscrupulous 
enemy who would have given a hundred Coplestons to be openly 
his friend. After all, it was the false name that would represent the 
inward truth of the matter, since the true name belonged to a lie. 
Under a false name, and in a false guise, Alan would surely come to 
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know him, and to see that he was incapable of the meanness and 
treachery with which he had been charged ; for he believed in him- 
self as thoroughly as a man can, and could not conceive that any- 
body who really knew him could fail to believe in him too. He was 
conscious, too, that the personal liking he had taken to Alan at first 
sight was quite sufficiently returned to make a good beginning. One 
can tell so much by the feel of a man’s hand ; one can even measure 
the degree, so long as one can keep the folly of reason from intrud- 
ing. Victor felt that he and his cousin were made to be friends ; 
and, if only for his own sake, friends they must become. 
When that came to pass, he could say some day, “I am Victor 
Waldron, who robbed you of Copleston—what do you think of me 
now? and will you be so contemptibly and abjectly proud as to 
refuse to take an unbearable burden from the back of a Friend?” 

The friendship had grown : the time was very near when Victor 
might think of claiming his reward. And then—but why tell the 
story of Alan’s end over again? Helen herself could not feel Alan’s 
death more bitterly than he. He began to feel as if there were a 
curse upon him, as if he were doomed to be the instrument of death 
as well as of ruin to all who bore the name of Reid. It is true that 
he once coveted his neighbour's land ; but surely the punishment 
should have fallen upon the covetous man himself, and not upon his 
neighbour. Hatred is too weak a word for his feelings towards 
Copleston. To have seen a friend and comrade whom he had grown 
to love struck down by his side would have been shock enough at 
any time, without having to feel that it was his own hand which, by 
no means indirectly, had dealt the blow. Had he never come with 
Gideon Skull to Copleston in the hope of recalling to life a long- 
buried claim, Alan Reid, instead of dying in Paris, would even now 
be living at Copleston, rich and happy. ‘ Why are men always think- 
ing of their rights instead of their duties?” thought he. “ One’s own 
rights always seem to mean somebody else’s wrongs.” 

So he had not returned when the war was over, but had gone on 
travelling about, something in the spirit of a wandering Jew. He 
knew that he might as hopefully and as wisely contrive plans for 
flying from place to place as for helping Alan’s mother and sister in 
despite of their pride. And even if he could, what fresh evil might 
he not bring down upon them—he, who had already robbed them 
of land, life, home, hope, brother, and son? Hatred would be their 
least return for all he could try to do. He could never have 
imagined a network of circumstances under which a man could be so 
utterly helpless to do right and justice as he was with regard to the 
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Reids. If they had been only commonplace people, with common- 
place views about the inherent rightness of their own rights, nothing 
would have been more easy than to know what todo. They would 
have taken all Copleston because they wanted it, and there would 
have been anend. But these uncomfortable peopie would refuse 
the offer of a grain of its dust as an insult, if it came from him. 

But now it seemed as if there were a destiny deeper than destiny, 
since almost the first day of his return to England had brought him 
into the presence of his friend’s sister. He could not help being glad 
that caprice, or habit, or the general use of it among new friends, 
had let him retain his new name. Could it mean that friendship, 
above and outside circumstances, was possible between her also and 
Walter Gray, while Victor Waldron must still remain an enemy? It 
was not strange that she had not recognised him, though she had the 
advantage over her brother in having seen him twice, while Alan had 
never seen him at all. For when she had seen him, he had been 
on the first occasion frankly light-hearted, almost her play-fellow, 
in the church tower ; on the second, they had been engaged in a 
duel, wherein she was not careful to study his face, but trying to 
crush his spirit, if he had one. There was no reason why she should 
look for an enemy and a coward in her brother’s friend—for Victor 
Waldron least of all: and, as all the world knows, no eye sees what 
it does not look for. On both occasions, too, there had been the 
absence of beard and sunburn, which were the best reasons of all for 
failure to recognise him ; while there is little distinctive individuality 
in foreign voices to English ears. He was not likely to repeat a 
single phrase to her now that he had ever said to her before. No— 
there was no reason why Walter Gray should not become the friend 
of Helen Reid. 

Yes, but there was, though! There was Gideon Skull. 

How had that come to pass—that Helen Reid, in any shuffling 
of the cards of life, should be the wife of Gideon? It seemed the 
very wildest of mysteries : it felt to Victor like some horrible sort of 
profanation, though he could not, for the life of him, have told him- 
self why. Alan, he knew, would have revolted at the idea of such a 
marriage. “ Well—there is no accounting for what women do,” he 
said to himself, with that every-day philosophy which so admirably 
accounts for everything by accounting for nothing. After all, there 
have been many much stranger matches in the world, so far as she 
was concerned. But that Gideon should have married for love 
alone—that was the arch-mystery of the whole world. 

Nothing was more natural than that he should drop in, during 
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the course of the next day, upon his and Alan’s old companion in 
arms, Dr. Dale ; it was clearly his best way of learning more about 
Helen and Gideon. He made his call prepared with a string of 
questions, and was anything but prepared for his greeting. 

“ You haven’t heard the news? No? Didn’t you say last night 
you knew Skull?” 

“ What of him?” 

**T hope you didn’t know him as your debtor, like Aristides, and 
I don’t know who besides. I thought it would happen at last—and, 
when I saw his wife out without him—well, that comes to the total of 
two and two. He’s blown up—bolted—I don’t know the proper 
slang, but that’s what it comes to. I was attending little Themis- 
tocles Aristides, who’s down with the measles—and there’s a panic 
in Greece, I can tell you, to-day.” 

* Good God, Dale! What do you mean?” 

“ You area creditor, then? Well, there may be something in 
the pound, after all. Take a glass of sherry. You can trust that, 
anyhow—I know where that came from, which is more than one 
can say of the Skulls. Yes, he’s another bubble gone. It seems 
that our Greek friends went on the faith that he was a pigeon instead 
of a hawk, and he on the same faith about them. He bought on 
their credit, and they were the sellers: they sold to him, and he 
couldn’t pay—as well as I can understand. So the end of it is, 
that they're left with a lot of worthless stock on.their hands, and he 
with nothing at all. They can stand it well enough, but he’s off to 
Boulogne.” 

“ To Boulogne ?” 

“So they say. So probably it’s not really to Boulogne. That 
isn’t the only place in Europe and America where the dogs live, and 
where Gideon Skulls go. But it’s usual to say Boulogne.” 

“ And his wife—has she gone, too?” 

“That woman in black velvet ? I don’t know, but I should say it 
depends. He may have to cut off unnecessary expenses, you sce. 
What makes you think about her?” 

But Victor did think about his friend's sister, far too much to 
notice the way in which the Doctor persisted in speaking of any 
woman who bore Gideon’s name. He invented an appointment as 
an excuse for not staying to lunch to be introduced to Mrs. Dale, 
and left the house as soon as he could in order to think over this 
new chapter in the history of Copleston. To think of Helen, Alan’s 
sister, as the wife of Gideon Skull, rich and prosperous, was bad 
enough ; but to picture her as the wife of the very Gideon whom he 
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remembered—always fighting tooth and nail with fortune, always on 
the point of winning, always losing, the Lord Adventurer of millions 
in the air of which he never realised a single dollar, and now driven 
into the maze of his old shifts again—that was a great deal worse 
than bad to think of for any woman of the commonest spirit and 
pride. Perhaps it was not true that she had not left London with 
him ; she might have gone out last night to blind the public eyes 
while Gideon was on the road to Boulogne. If so, what a flood ot 
mean and sordid troubles must be upon her! He almost hoped it 
might be so, so that the plain duty of helping her to face them might 
be forced and thrust upon any man who had ever taken her brother 
by the hand. There could be no difficulty about his calling upon 
her; indeed, seeing that she must needs wish to see the man who 
had been with Alan when he fell, his not going to see her would be 
worse than discourtesy. But, if she had gone~well, he could do 
nothing, then. 


“T have heard the news Your brother Alan was my 
dearest friend Is there anything I can do for you?” 

He had found Helen at home; she had received him, and these 
were his first words. But he had no sooner spoken them than he 
found them less sufficient than he had looked for. He had expected 
to find her either crushed or defiant; he found her quiet and 
composed : but still there were signs enough that she had been 
passing through no common trouble. She was very pale, and 
her eyes were bright rather with the effects of fever than of tears. 

“It is good of you to come and sce me, Mr. Gray,” said she. 
“T wished to see you—for my brother is still everything I have in 
the world. I was very foolish last night—but your news was sudden. 
I see now that death was the best thing for him. He was not like 
us—too bad for anything but living. When I say ‘we,’ of course I 
have no right to mean you.” 

Bitterness and coldness were the last things he had ever associ- 
ated with his memories of Helen Reid—memories that were reviving 
in proportion as her reality had changed. 

“TI came to be of service to his sister, if I could,” said he. 
“There are many things—small enough to me, I dare say, but great to 
you—that a man can do for a woman, and that I shall be too glad to 
do for you, till you can join your husband P 

* You can tell me of Alan, if you please——” 

“TI am told that a heavy trouble has fallen upon you. Is it 
true?” 
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“T suppose so. Mr. Skull has been trying to cheat, and has been 
cheated—that is all I can make out of what has happemed. The 
same thing once happened to me. Let us talk of better things.” 

Victor had no word to say. That she did not love her husband, 
he being Gideon and she Helen, seemed in no manner strange ; and 
besides, such relations were common enough in his outside experience 
of the married half of the world. But that she should openly speak to 
a stranger of her husband with scorn, as if scorn of him were a matter 
of course, not worth her while to hide, could only mean some deeper 
tragedy than bankruptcy could be. It was more than he could 
understand. He would have pictured Helen as hiding in the most 
secret corner of her heart every least feeling that no stranger ought 
to guess or share. If she could not love her husband, the Helen 
whom he remembered would have gone to the stake rather than let 
her dearest friend guess at her trouble. If he did evil, she would 
stand between him and justice, even if she could not help hating 
him ; if the whole world were against him, she would stand by him ; 
and if she hated him, would stand by him all the more. He had 
looked upon her as a She-Knight; that is to say, as a Lady of Ladies. 
And here was this Helen, doing the very opposite of all these 
things—the first to call him cheat, the first to desert him when he 
was down. He recoiled from her as if he had mistaken a snake for 
a bird. Helen Reid Aad been a Lady ; this girl was none. 

How could he tell how little of ladyhood was left to Helen in 
her own heart and in her own eyes? Very little blame lay in the 
word “cheat” when she gave it to Gideon Skull. As he had 
played with Messieurs Aristides and Sinon, even so had played he 
and she. She had married him for his money ; he had married her 
for Copleston. All she could do was to humiliate and degrade 
herself to her true level, which was his, by calling him by his right 
name, and herself by the same. She had spent the whole night in 
thinking of all these things. But how should a stranger know ? 

* Alan often spoke of you,” said he. “He made me feel as if I 
had known you long before—yesterday——” 

** And I suppose you did not expect to see me——” 

“TI expected nothing,” said Victor suddenly. “ But I did not 
expect "—he went on, feeling as if some other and uncontrollable self, 
reckless of formal courtesy and reserve, were speaking—“ I did not 
expect to find his sister so unlike him. Of all the men I ever knew, 
he was the most ready to take life as it was given to him, with all 
its good and all its evil, and the most earnest to do his duty in what- 
ever state of life he might find himself called to. You have as much 
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as told me that you are not a happy woman. Alan could never 
have become an unhappy man, because he did not look upon happi- 
ness as the end of living, or as worth going out of one’s main road to 
look for. He taught me a great many lessons during the little while 
we were together. And, somehow, I had taken it into my head that 
he had learned the best of them from you.” 

“* Were he and you very dear friends ?” asked Helen. 

“Very dear friends. I know at least that he is very dear to me. 
Did he never mention me in his letters home ?” 

“ He never wrote home.” 

“Why, to my own knowledge, he never wrote a letter to his 
newspaper without sending at least a line to his mother or you. Do 
you mean his letters never reached you? How could that be?” 

“ They never reached us. Not one.” 

“ But that sounds impossible. Surely they would not neglect to 
forward his letters to you? ‘They knew your address, I suppose?” 

“They were asked for constantly by Ah, I see!” she ex- 
claimed. “After all, what harm can there be in robbing a mother 
of her son’s letters, when it may be the means of getting a little more 
money? However—it is as well to know everything. .... I was 
asking if you and Alan were very dear friends, and you were telling 
me that you were. Did he tell you any part of his story—what he 
had lost, and how?” 

“Yes: I know all that. Nobody better than I.” 

“ And you tell me that he was not even unhappy?” 

“He was not the man to sit down and cry over a lost fortune. 
No.” 

“ A fortune !—who wou/d cry over the loss of such a thing? Of 
course, I don’t know how far men tell one another things that girls 
talk over. Did he never speak to you of what losing Copleston 
meant to him? Did he never tell his nearest friend that he lost the 
love that would have made up for all, because he was too proud to 
tell a lady that he loved her, for fear she should throw herself away 
upon a nameless and penniless man?” 

“T never heard him speak of that—is that true?” 

“So, you see how much you know about whether he was unhappy 
orno. Perhaps you don’t know much more about him than you 
know of me, Mr. Gray. That he hid his secret in his heart, I can 
well understand. He would not wear his heart upon his sleeve. It 
is not hard, I should think, for a man to whom every day brings new 
duties that concern his head and his hands, to fill up his whole time 
with them, and to carry a brave face to the world. Iam only a woman. 
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No day brings me any small duties: and a duty can’t mean something 
to be borne: it must mean something to be done. You expected to 
find a happy, contented, energetic woman in one who is fatherless, 
motherless, brotherless, nameless, with nothing left for her to do, 
with no means of doing it if there were, without a friend or a belief 
in friends, with no faith in herself, who has thrown away all the little 
good there ever was in her for the sake of—nothing. You were 
good enough to ask if you could help me. I believe you mean what 
you say—for to-day; and there is certainly nothing that you can expect 
to gain by me. But what can you do?” 

“ Nothing great, I fear. But—for Alan’s sake——’ 

“ For Heaven’s sake, say anything but that! You don’t know what 
that means !” 

“IT don’t know what you mean. But when I say ‘for Alan’s 
sake’ I know what mean. For Alan’s sake—there must be many 
little things I can do, in the merest business way, while you are still 
in London alone. You will be joining him, I suppose—your husband, 
I mean?” 

“IT don’t even know where he is gone. But I should not join 
him, even if I did know.’ I married Mr. Skull because he was rich: 
it is not to be supposed that I should go to him when he turns out 
to be poor. Surely you, as a man of the world, would not expect a 
woman who is not an idiot to do anything so absurd.” 

“ Mrs. Skull,” said Victor, slowly and deliberately, “I was only 
introduced to you yesterday, so that I owe you, I suppose, the usual 
courtesy that is due toa stranger. You are also a woman, so it is 
doubly hard to say to you any but smooth things. Nevertheless, I 
will be uncourteous enough to tell you, a woman and a stranger, and 
my friend’s sister, that I do not believe one single word you say.” 

He gave every word its full weight, for he meant to strike fire 
out of her if he could, and to provoke her out of her impracticable 
and cynical mood. He did not believe that she had married Gideon 
Skull for money; and he was quite sure that, if she had, she would 
not have made a point of telling a stranger so, as if to take a man 
for being rich and to desert him so soon as he became poor were 
matters for boasting over. But he was to be mistaken once more. 

“Thank you,” said Helen simply. “ Why should you believe 
anything I say? Why should you speak as if unbelief in a strange 
woman were anything strange? I should think it very strange indeed 
if you did believe.” 

“ Very well—since we are to talk as plainly as we like,” said 
Victor, a little hotly, “ I do not mean to be played with in that sort 
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of way. You know perfectly well that you did not marry—your 
husband—because you wanted to be a rich woman: and if you don’t 
know it, I do. And you know perfectly well that you do not talk of 
your husband to me like that because he is poor. And you know 
just as well that if you said to me what was really true, or in any 
way likely to be true, I should believe your words just as if they were 
Alan’s or my own: just as I expect you to believe me, whatever I 
say. I was your brother’s friend, and therefore I want to be yours. 
Are friends so scarce that you can afford to play with them like that, 
and then toss them away? I don’t want to know the whole truth about 
your life—that is no business of mine unless you like to make it so: 
but nothing but the truth I will have, for it is my due as the last man 
who heard your brother speak or held him by the hand.” 

Assuredly Helen had never been thus spoken to since she had 
been born: never had Victor been driven to speak thus to any 
woman. To all seeming he was impudently intrusive, rough, and 
rude, and with no shadow of real reason for interfering with her 
concerns. But though the real motive of his interest in her was 
hidden from her sight, it was as real, even in expression, as interest 
could be ; and no one could look for an instant at Victor and suppose 
that he would forget the most conventional deference due to a woman 
without ample cause. He looked like a knight—no longer like the 
mere carpet knight of Hillswick Bell-tower—and he spoke like one, for 
all that his were not knightly words. He was in earnest, at any rate: 
for to make Alan’s sister find her knight in her supposed enemy had 
grown from a wish and a dream into an eager desire—and how could 
he be the knight of this new Helen, unless he could unmask the old ? 

“ And do you know,” said she, “how good it is to find some- 
body alive who is determined to believe in one, without knowledge | 
and without cause? Yes, there is something that—for Alan’s sake— 
you can do for me: something worth doing. Believe that I meant 
to do right, for his sake, once upon a time; and that if I do nothing 
now but sit down and drift—anywhere or nowhere—it is because 
there is no right left me to try to do.” 

“ There is always right left,” said he. “ But that does not concern 
to-day. What are you going to do—now, I mean?” 

“ Indeed, I don’t know.” 

“You will be hearing from your husband, I suppose? And 
meanwhile——” 

“ Whatever I hear from him will be nothing to me—— 

“ But it must be something to you.” Somehow he felt as if, in 
this second passage of arms between them, it was he who had got 
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the upper hand, and as if he might reckon upon keeping it so long as 
he dispensed with formal courtesies. ‘Of course, I don’t know 
what has happened between you, and I don’t want to know. But it 
is clear that you must wait to hear from him ; you must not leave this 
house; perhaps he will come back to it, and is not really gone. 
Whatever you feel about him, his affairs are in your hands until you 
hear from him. Perhaps the remains.of his credit depend upon your 
remaining here. Don’t trouble yourself about business ; I will see to 
all that, so far as you are concerned. I am an idler in London, with 
nothing on earth to do——” 

A servant came in with a note, which had never been through the 
post, and gave it to Helen. She read it, and handed it to Victor. 
He read— 

“T meant to have been back to-night, but am detained. I have 
my reasons for not wishing you to know where I am until I return 
with good news. You will not be troubled while I am away. I have 
communicated with those Greek scoundrels, and they, for their own 
sakes, will hold their hands. It will pay them better to put me on 
my legs again than to throttle me while I lie with empty pockets on 
the ground. I wish I had seen you before leaving ; but it is better 
so. I may be back any day, but it depends on many things. I have 
only now to tell you that I was never so certain of everything as I 
am now. Goon in all ways as you are; and if anybody inquires 
after me, refer them to Messrs. Aristides & Sinon.—G.” 

“ What ought I to do?” asked she. 

Victor hardly noticed her question or its change of tone. He 
felt himself to be so much in the right that her sudden trust in him 
seemed less like the result of a battle without smoke or fire than the 
most right and natural of relations between him and the sister of 
Alan Reid. 

“ As he tells you,” he said. “There is nothing else to be done. 
Stay here, and make no change. Evidently something has happened 
that may make matters less bad than they seem. Though it is true 
that Gideon Skull was always a sanguine man—at least, so I have 
been told by those who knew him in America. You must stay 
here, anyhow. There is nothing else you can do. If you are 
troubled about anything, send to me; you have my card. When he 
comes back, or if he sends for you———” 

* “II would not go to him when he is poor, do you think I would 
go to him when he became rich ?” asked she. 

He made his parting a pretext for taking and bending over her 
hand. He might be the knight of the true Helen, after all. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Fulian.—I scorn such dull, cold prating—Dust that’s rasped 
By saws, harsh grinding on the shuddering heart 
Of tortured saplings, when their sap is dry. 
Prudence !—Fiends take the word, for ’tis their own 
Whereby they conjure. In the larger scale 
Lowest is Prudence, Law one breadth above, 
Loftiest is Liberty, 
Who knows no Prudence and transcends o’er Law 
As Heaven transcends o’er Earth and sees not Hell. 
Such is my creed. 

Andreas.— Ay: Thine and Phaéthon’s, 
Who, scorning Earth, set Moon and Stars on fire. 


NEVERTHELESS, it must have been either a very wilful instinct, 
or else a miraculously keen one, that enabled Victor Waldron to 
recognise any traces of Helen Reid in the wife of Gideon Skull. As 
for her, she did not even comprehend, when he left her, that she 
had been brought into contact with a visitor from a new world. She 
could only know that she was utterly worn out with a lost battle, the 
course of which she was too tired to try to understand. She fancied 
she had scarcely energy enough left wherewith to loathe the man 
who had tricked her into the sacrifice of all that a woman has to 
give, knowing all the while that he for whom alone she made it 
was beyond the reach of its good and of its evil alike, and only—as 
it seemed to her—that he might through her step into her dead 
brother’s shoes. How could she dream that Copleston had hitherto 
been but an excuse for passion? And, if she could have known it, 
it would only have given her almost enough energy for loathing him 
even to the fulness of her heart’s desire. 

Victor could not guess how much of mere weariness there was in 
her final submission to him at the close of their interview, nor she 
that there could be anything more. She could understand that 
Alan had been really dear to him, and this was enough to give him 
some sort of place apart from the rest of the world. He could not, 
therefore, be quite on the level where men think of nothing but getting 
the better of their neighbours. For she believed in Alan still. A 
man whom Alan had taken for a comrade would not have robbed 
widows and orphans like Victor Waldron, or have trafficked ina 
woman’s soul like Gideon Skuli. Such a man would probably draw 
the line somewhere before quite reaching such things as these—at 
least, unless the temptation to do them became exceptionally strong, 
But, after all, except as having been the last to take her brother’s 
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hand, he was nothing to her. When a swarm of hungry flies is in full 
buzz, it can matter little that one of them has a somewhat smaller 
appetite than the rest, or a shorter sting. She had to think of her- 
self and for herself for the rest of her days. One must think of 
somebody; and nobody but herself was left to her. She was still too 
young to give up the need of living. 

How should she live? Only one thing was certain—richer or 
poorer, it could not be with Gideon Skull. No reason could convince 
her that she was bound to a man who had, morally speaking, tricked 
her into a false marriage. She fancied herself arguing as fairly and 
as logically as if she were another woman when she told herself that 
she was in no respect bound to Gideon Skull, and that she had only 
imagined herself married to him. She might remain in his house as 
a guest for a few hours, if she could so far reduce the time, or for a 
few days, if she could not make them hours, without much new shame, 
so long as he stayed away; but to make any further use of his roof or 
his purse would be nothing less than infamy. She was less a wife, 
she thought with bitterness, than even her mother had been. She 
had lost her way in life, and was wandering towards that land of 
promise, that earthly paradise, wherein some place Love before 
Law, others Avarice, others Gluttony—in short, whatever passion 
or sentiment may best please them: only, Love has the best 
sound. 

She was ceasing to be a girl, and had been a wife, and was 
friendless, and childless, and could not exercise the spirit of life, and 
had never known—except in her dreams of others—what Love 
means. Her heart was so utterly empty as to be famished, and open 
for any spirit which chance might bring to dwell therein. When 
all is said that anybody can find to say, one must live until one 
dies. 

She was not surprised to see Victor Waldron, or rather Walter 
Gray, again. Whoever and whatever he might be, Alan’s death was 
the most natural of bonds between them—it was the only bond, 
except of loathing and contempt, that linked Helen with another 
living soul. Indeed, without giving a conscious thought to the 
matter, she was not displeased to see him ; for she was alone. Not 
only alone in every common sense, but in every sense that can be 
conceived. Had she known him to be as evil as she believed him 
not to be, it would have made but small difference to her. He 
must in any case be the best man she knew; for she knew nobody 
now except Gideon Skull. 

“ Have you heard anything yet?” asked he, He named Gideon 
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as seldom as he could, and had caught from her the trick of never 
speaking of him as her husband. So that “‘ Have you heard any- 
thing?” came to mean, “ Have you heard anything yet from Gideon 
Skull ?” 

“ Nothing worth mentioning,” said she. “ Only that usual word 
about whatever he caiis good news. I cannot wait any more.” 

“What can you do but wait ?” 

“T mean—How can I wait? Every mouthful of bread I eat in 
this house is choking me. I do want advice about how I ought to 
do things—not about what I ought to do. And I don’t mind asking 
you for what advice I want, because what I do cannot concern you— 
so, you can judge fairly. Iam not passionately eager to live, but I 
don’t want to starve while I do. I once before asked what I can do 
for a living. Now I ask you.” 

Had Victor Waldron been asked, by way of a general question, 
what a sensible man ought to do when another man’s wife comes to 
him for counsel, he would certainly have answered, “Say good morning 
after as few minutes as may be, and don’t call upon the same lady 
again.” But of course, in the particular instance, there were many 
reasons to his hand for acting otherwise. Helen was really in trouble, 
and had nobody else to advise her. Secondly, she was his friend’s 
sister ; and a friend’s sister is in some sort one’s own. Thirdly, 
everything he could do would be all too little to make up for what 
he had cost her. All his faculties of counsel and of action were in 
some sort debts due to her. Chivalry is a dangerous quality for its 
owner ; but it compels—especially when its owner is willing to be 
compelled. 

“ Before I can answer that,” he said, “if I can answer it at all— 
is there such an estrangement between you, for good and real cause, 
that you can never be reconciled, come what may? I’m not much 
of an adviser, I’m afraid; but the best would have to know how 
things really are.” 

“Then, I will tell you how things really are—don’t think I’m 
going to betray the secrets of man and wife—I am no more Helen 
Skull than—than—I was Helen Reid. Don’t look alarmed. I was 
christened Helen, and called Miss Reid, and I suppose the law 
would call me Helen Skull. But I married—as they call it—under 
the bargain that he was able and willing to make up to Alan for the 
loss of his inheritance, so that none might suffer but I.” 

“T won’t—I can’t believe that you—you, of all women in the 
world—would fail in your part of the bargain ; for it was a bargain, 
and a bad one, Would Alan have let himself gain by your sale?” 
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“ He would never have known it was a sale. He believed Gideon 
Skull his friend. Why should not his sister marry his friend? And 
how have 7 failed ?” 

“ Was it his fault that he was mistaken in thinking himself rich? 
That has been always his very nature—so I have always heard. If 
he loved you so much that a man like Gideon Skull would e 

“Mr. Gray, Gideon Skull knew that Alan was dead ; he knew it 
before he married me. It was through you I learned that, at our 
first meeting ; and first he lied about it, and then he admitted it to 
be true. It is he who suppressed Alan’s letters home ; I learned 
that, at our second meeting, through you. Heaven knows why he 
wanted me. But he knew from the first why I married him—and he 
knew that—now tell me if I am married to him!” 

“Good God !” cried Victor, without any thought but one. “ Why, 
he must be the most infernal scoundrel unhung! No—I do xot 
know what a scoundrel like that could want with a woman like you, 
except what all scoundrels ” He rose from his seat, and walked 
up and down the room in a state of boiling indignation. ‘ No,” he 
said fiercely—“ no woman could be bound to sucha man. There 
#s something above law.” 

“You see!” said Helen quietly. “And now you can tell me 
what to do.” 

“ But I cannot—nobody can. At least, not while one can only 
think in heat and anger. I w// think for you, if Ican. You are in 
the power of a wild beast, and you must be saved from him, law or 
no law. Alan shall not be dead, while I am alive. I was wrong 
when I told you to stay and wait. You should not have remained 
under his roof for an hour.” 

“T knew that I was right—for once. I will go. Vow.” 

“Yes—now. But we must think first of what is to be done. 
What friends have you with whom you can stay till we have had 
time to think a little?” 

“ Friends—I? None. But I don’t want friends——” 

“ Who wants them more? You know of absolutely nobody~—?” 

* Absolutely nobody.” 

“* Now’ does not mean this moment. Let me see. I am much 
like you—I am but just in town myself, and have no lady friends. 
If I had only known—wait a minute, though—I know of one good 
fellow, who has got a wife, and though I don’t know her, I should 
think that, under the circumstances, there isn’t a woman on earth 
who wouldn’t stand by you. From this moment you must put 
yourself inte my hands—and you may. I am going to leave you 
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now, but I shall be back within two hours. Spend them in 
packing.” 

He hurried off without another word, or giving her the chance to 
answer him. He was on fire with her wrongs, of which he himself 
had been the cause. With impulse hot upon him he knocked at 
Dr. Dale’s door, whom he expected to find—and found—at home. 

“ Are you inclined to do the kindest thing you ever did in your 
life, Dale ?” asked he ;—“ you, or any man ?” 

“Very much indeed, Gray. But one needn’t be in such a hurry 
to do it, whatever it is, as you seem to be. It’s never too late to do 
a kindness, you know. And you can tell me about it sitting as well 
as walking, I suppose.” 

“No, I can’t. I’ve got to walk off a rage. And this must be 
done now or never.” 

“Well?” 

“If I knew Mrs. Dale, I’d go straight to her instead of coming to 
her through you. Has she got a spare room fora night or two?” 

“ You want to pay us a visit? Come, and welcome ; only remem- 
ber that we put down rather an expensive new carpet when we set 
up house, and don’t want it walked into holes.” 

“JT want Mrs. Dale to offer it to Mrs. Skull.” 

“ Mrs. Skull! What the d ‘ 

“Yes ; it’s a matter of life and death—at least, of real charity. I 
have found out that Skull is a scoundrel, with whom—and under 
more circumstances than I can tell you—no woman with a grain 
of self-respect would go on living for a day. She can’t, and she 
mustn’t, for an hour. But she’s got no friends, and I’m afraid no 
means, and———” 

“ Hold hard, Gray! I must understand all this a little better, 
if you please. You seem to take uncommon interest in the affairs of 
Mrs. Skull ! ” 

“IT do, and good reason why. I knew her and all about her 
years ago. I can answer for her. Leave Skull she must, and she 
knows nobody to go to, and I nobody but you. I'd take care she 
shouldn’t be your guest more days than would have to be.” 

“The deuce you would! Take care what you’re doing, Gray. It’s 
uncommonly easy to get one’s head into a halter, but I never heard of 
but one man who ever got it out again ; and he wasn’ta bit like you.” 

“T tell you e 

“Clearly a case for dry sherry. Sit down, for once, and listen to 
me. You're actuated by chivalry, and pity, and honour, and all that, 
of course ; that I perfectly understand. It’s wonderful what a lot of 
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all that one feels about a pretty woman who thinks her husband a 
brute, and tells one so. Confidences about one’s husband's faults— 
and all of us have our faults—are the most telling form of flattery all 
over the world. I believe it is practised even among the Esquimaux. 
It is among my patients, I know, every day. And Skull is a 
scoundrel, no doubt ; everybody has found that out since he turned 
out to be the cheated instead of the cheat, or to be a little of both 
mixed, any way. But what would my patients say, of whom some 
are quite respectable people, and what would Laura’s relations and 
friends say, of whom a@// are something more than respectable, if we 
took to aiding and abetting a bankrupt’s runaway wife—even sup- 
posing her ring to be of good metal—under the charge of a knight- 
errant like you, whom I know to be a good fellow, but of whom nobody 
else would know anything except that he is an American whom 
nobody knows? Scandal is bad enough for a woman, but for a 
physician it is—— Ugh! It is not to be thought of, kind or 
unkind; it can’t be. You might as well ask me to do you a kindness 
by jumping down Mount Etna. It might help you, but it would 
kill me.” 

“What! You are afraid——?” 

“ Mortally afraid. I’d rather perform a delicate operation in the 
hail of a miétrailleuse than receive Mrs. Skull within my doors. And, 
Gray, I’m afraid for you, too. I’ve seen all this sort of thing before. 
If she’s a bad woman; all the worse for you ; if a good one, all the 
worse for Aer. You won't take my advice, of course; but I’ll give it 
all the same. Go back to Astrakhan.” 

“ Then you say—No?” 

“ Most distinctly—No. Of course I’m very sorry, but it can’t be 
helped. Take some sherry, and see it for yourself, like a sensible 
man of the world.” 

“ Then I think,” said Victor hotly, “that you have shown more 
courage in saying ‘ No,’ than if you had even been brave enough to 
give a few hours’ shelter to an unhappy girl who has fallen among 
thieves. I always thought the Levite was a braver man than the 
Samaritan. I suppose I am a coward where a woman is concerned. 
Good day.” 

“Won’t you stay and see Mrs. Dale? .... Well,” said the 
doctor to himself, as soon as he had seen his visitor clear of the front 
door, “I don’t like to see a fellow running his own head foremost 
against a stone wall. Only, I can’t let him use me for a battering- 
ram.” 

It had been all very well for Victor to speak, and to feel, scorn of 
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the world while in presence of the Philistines. But the doctor’s 
words had nevertheless come upon him with more effect than upon 
Don Quixote used to come the prudent counsels of Sancho. He 
had not realised the nature of his own impulse when he left Helen ; 
he had been forgetting, for a whole hour, that he and she lived in a 
world mainly composed of less tolerant Doctor Dales, who act 
according to the social statutes enacted by their wives. Nor could 
he tell himself that the world was wrong. He could not help know- 
ing what he himself would think were he to know no more—of a like 
case—but that a young wife had left her husband, and had put her- 
self under the protection of a young man and his friends. He knew 
what he would think of the wife, of the man, and of the friends of the 
man; and on whose side, if things came to a public scandal, public 
opinion would lie. To be told that he stood in any sort of danger 
from her, or she from him, was an insult to them both; but how should 
people know any more of her than they knew of him? 

He went back to her from Dr. Dale’s, indignant with circumstance 
and with his own helplessness, and trying to think both of what could 
be done for her and of what ought to be done. He found her dressed 
for out-of-doors, ready to go anywhere that he or anybody else 
might please, so long as it was from her husband's home. 

“TI have been obliged to put on these things,” said she, “though 
it was he who bought them—I was going to say, who paid for them ; 
but I suppose that would not be true. However, I will get others, 
and send these back to him. As for the rest—I have not carried off 
so much as my wedding-ring,” she went on, holding out her left hand. 
“ From this time I am Helen Reid again—I have no business even 
with that ; but, at least, it was never given me by him. Where am I 
to go?” 

“ T—I don’t know. I have tried to find you a place where you 
might remain as a guest for a time, but I have failed. I could cut 
off my right hand, I am so disappointed and troubled, but 3 

“ It doesn’t matter. Thank you for anything you have tried to 
do. ButI can’t go upstairs and take off my things again now they 
areon. I must go. There are inns and lodgings still in London, I 
suppose.” 

“ And how could I call upon you and see after you in lodgings 
and inns? And what means have you, if you leave this house with 
nothing but your clothes?” 

“‘ What does it signify to me who calls on me, and whether they 
call upon me in a lodging-house or aninn? And why need you call, 
unless you please? As to means, I am not quite so poor as you 
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suppose. I have some bank-notes that were in my poor mother’s 
desk when she died, and that I meant never to touch ; but this is a 
case of need. I suppose they are his, according to law. But that 
is nothing to me. The law says I had no father, and that I have a 
husband ; when I had a father, and have no husband. It says that 
my mother was not a wife, and that I am.” 

“That certainly does get rid of one difficulty—for a time ; 
but——” 

“ For all time. When that is spent, I can make more. Before 
I knew him, I wondered what a penniless woman could find to do. 

I know better now, since there is nobody left to care what I do, 
There is some use in being one’s own mistress, after all.” 

There was a recklessness in her tone that alarmed him. “What 
can you mean?” asked he. “If you care for yourself——” 

“ What do you mean? I have told you already that I don’t 
care about living, but that I do care very much about not dying for 
want of bread—so long as the bread is not Gideon Skull’s. For 
example, I might do like the rest of the world, and cheat, or forge, 
or steal. I once had an idea, when I was a girl, of going down to 
Hillswick, and of making Victor Waldron marry me, instead of 
Gideon Skull. You see that I am not likely to starve for want of 
ideas—though it is too late for that now, and after all, I am not sure 
that it would suit me to change even Gideon Skull for him. Why do 
you look at me like that? Are not such things done by the best 
people every day?” 

“You shall not talk like that. When you are in that mood, 
it is some demon speaking with your voice ; it isnot you. I am 
learning to know you a great deal better than you know yourself, I 
believe. You simply don’t know what to do, and you talk all this 
odious and unworthy rubbish. Forgive me ; but I am in a state of 
helpless rage with the whole world. To feel helpless is not a pleasant 
thing for a man.” 

“Ts it much better for a woman? But—forgive me. It was 
rubbish, and it does me a little good to hear it called so. I only 
mean that Iam my own mistress,and may do what I please. Of 
course, if I were in a novel, everything would be easy. I should 
have a glorious contralto voice, or be a born violinist without any 
teaching, or have a genius for painting, or poetry, or poison. I 
should have nothing to do but take one leap into fortune and fame. 
As things are, I have no voice, not even a soprano ; the fiddle is a 

mystery tome; I can’t draw. But when I was living alone with my 
mother I had to study dressmaking, and I think I know something 
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about it, so I might keep myself that way. Or I could find a place 


behind a counter. Or, if the worst came to the worst, there’s always 
the stage “ 


“ The stage! Why 4 

“Why not? I have met a good many actresses at the Aristides’ 
and elsewhere, and I don’t see that most of those who do very well 
are a shade more fit for the stage than every woman is by the time 
she is one-and-twenty. I could go to Mr. Sinon—he has to do with 
half the theatres, I know.” 

“ Are you in earnest, or are you talking as you did before? Do 
you understand one single word you say?” 

“* Most seriously I mean every word. I know I could act a little 
if I tried ; and I know that many who are quite famous can’t act at 
all. And I should not want fame.” 

But he could see for himself that she was in thorough earnest 
this time. 

“ And do you mean that you don’t know,” he asked eagerly, “ what 
it means when a girl who has never gone through years of drudgery 
gets a salary, as soon as she wants one, through the good offices of a 
Sinon, or of the scores like him? You don’t seem to believe in 
novels—and yet you take your ideas of the stage from them as simply 
as if you believed in the fiddler and the contralto. You are wrong 
in every way. There have been those great geniuses who have done 
the wonders in which you don’t believe—except upon the stage. 
The stage is a good calling for thousands, but less for you than for 
any woman in the world. And when you talk of a man like Sinon— 
well, you show how much you know of the world.” 

“You mean to tell me,” she said, with sudden heat, “that there 
is no calling on earth fit for an honest woman! Well, then, there is 
nothing to be said. We are no better off than men are, after all. I 
must do what I must, if I cannot do as I will.” 

“ You will do what you ought,” said Victor, with a frown. 

“ And starve?” 

“ And starve. Yes—starve rather than think as you are thinking 
now. It is only in your own fancy that you are not as good and 
pure in heart as a woman can be. Keep so——” 

“ And starve—in body and in soul too!” 

“If I were a minister, I would preach; and you know what I 
would say. I’m not good enough to preach, and besides, I don’t 
know how. .... ¥ 

“ Mr. Gray, do you know what it is to care for nobody in the 
whole world?” 
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“No, I don’t. It’s impossible. Everybody cares for somebody. 
One would have to care for nobody but oneself next, and that would 
never do. I care for you.” 

He spoke quite simply, with no thought, and scarcely with a 
feeling, that did not lie upon the surface of his words. It was the 
need to be cared for, rather than to care for others, that he read in 
her words and in her tone. He could feel that she was being driven 
to devour herself for want of better food. What was there but one 
incessant “I” and “ Me” inall she said, and thought, and seemed to 
feel? It was natural, as things were; but “I” and “Me” are 
demons whose greed grows with feeding. And he did care for her. 
Nobody but she had been in his mind for many months, and in his 
heart for many days. 

She did not answer him. Perhaps her inner ears had become 
dull. She only said: 

“What ought I to do?” 

“ Heaven knows,” said he. “ But——” 

“ Ought I to leave this house?” 

“That, surely—yes ; though I am advising a wife to leave her 
husband’s house. I will. risk that—that does seem to have a right 
and a wrong of its own. But, for now P 

“If it is wrong to remain till to-morrow, it is wrong to remain 
now. I have money, as I told you, and that is lucky ; but if I had 
none, it would be the same. I will go. There is a house where my 
mother used to live, and where they know me. I will go there.” 


Cuaprer XXVIII. 


THIow many ways is Love begun ? © 
In forty score and in forty-one— 
One new way for each new-lit moon 
Till seventy Junes fall sere. 
How many ways doth Love make end ? 
How many lives hath he leave to spend ? 
One new way for each new-born June 
That comes in a single year. 


WALDRON did not feel by any means satisfied with himself when he, 
having seen Helen to her old lodgings, had gone back to Gideon’s 
house to let the servants know that their mistress had left home on 
an urgent summons, and to leave a written message for Gideon where 
his wife was to be found. He could not tell whether he had been 
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acting on an impulse that he would regret to-morrow, or on reason 
of which he was only doubtful for to-day. Impulse had urged him 
to hasten Helen’s escape from Gideon; reason could only, so far, 
tell him that he had acted like a madman. On the other hand, it 
was an opposite impulse, very like a selfish one, that now warned 
him with the voice of Dr. Dale against folly ; reason said loudly that 
had he acted otherwise he would have been thinking of prudence 
first and of Helen afterwards. ‘ Look before you leap,” and “ Second 
thoughts are best,” were not maxims that could commend themselves 
to one who felt that, with the heir of Copleston, Helen should come 
first, and all other things nowhere. Only, was it Helen whom he had 
been putting first, or a mere impulse of pity, chivalry, and indig- 
nation? Gideon Skull was Helen’s husband, after all ; and it is ill 
to come between the bark and the tree. 

He had gathered a great deal of her story by now. He had 
scarcely gone beyond literal truth when he told her that she was not 
known to herself so well as she was to him. The very bitterness of 
her self-accusations, and her apparent eagerness to act in accordance 
with what she thought of herself, told him more of her than facts 
could teli him. Hers was not the honest cynicism of Gideon Skull, 
but a state of rebellion against all the conditions and circumstances 
of life, and the protest of a strong spirit against them. “ That girl 
could love ten thousand times better than she thinks she can hate ! ” 
thought he, a hundred times. “ And it is through me that Gideon 
Skull has become part of her life. What can /do for her? Only 
look on with a stare of pity, and put my hands behind my back 
when she is holding out hers.” 

And how was she to live? It was he who had advised her to 
trust herself to the open sea of the world, without oars or sails; and 
how could he, being rich, let her struggle and starve? And yet, how 
could he help her with money without her knowledge? while, how, 
with her knowledge, could he contrive to help her at all? Could 
she only have painted, however badly, he could have spent Copleston 
in buying her daubs through other hands. But since she could do 
nothing, what was there for him to do ? 

If she were only free! She had become his one thought ; and 
he would have found none of the coldness of duty in taking her 
whole life into his own. It seemed to him now that, when he had 
first seen her touching the silent keys of the organ in Hillswick 
Church, she had played herself into some deeper life of his than 
he had dreamed of owning until now. He remembered how, when 
she declared war upon him in the churchyard, he had thought 
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how dear a friend such an enemy might be. Her full power 
of living was displayed to him in every word she spoke, in every 
breath she drew, in every look of her eyes. She could not lose a 
battle without making a point of losing as thoroughly as she would 
have won ; she could not find fault with herself without rushing into a 
reckless extreme of self-scorn. ‘That such a life should be spent in 
beating against the bars of a cage seemed to him to be nothing less 
than horrible. 

He thought of himself as little as any man can. But he also 
had his needs and his desires. For he was no longer satisfied with 
himself ; he was drifting, and he could not drift with an easy mind. 
He was longing to grasp the rudder and to tug at the oars. If 
Helen were only free, he knew well enough what he would do. He 
would not rest until he could claim her as Victor Waldron who had 
won her as Walter Gray. Chivalry would serve him for the self- 
excuse that interest and Copleston had been to Gideon Skull. 

And was she not free? His whole heart drifted out into the sea 
of the Casuistries of our time. What sort of a marriage was that 
which had been on both sides, admittedly and without concealment, 
a gross bargain of purchase and sale? Is not love the essence of 
marriage? so that, without love, what marriage can there be? How 
can laws and forms affect souls? If he needed her as much as she 
surely needed him, were they to be slaves to the existence of a 
Gideon Skull? And so on and so on he travelled, through all the 
jargon of logic with which simple passion tries to justify its birth and 
its growth in its own eyes, until at least one thing, and one thing 
only, was clear to him—that he did not care for Helen, because 
*‘ care” was all too weak a word. Against his will she had come into 
his life; but, being there, no will could thrust her out again. Nor, 
in such cases, are men particularly apt to will. 

Love—well, however it comes, it is all the same thing when it 
has come. Since the word has been written, let it be written, once 
for all. The idyllic road to it may be the best, but it is not the only 
road. Could Victor have dreamed out his first dream, and have 
made friends at Copleston with his far-off cousin Helen, and after a 
short and no more than pleasantly roughened love-course have 
married her in Hillswick Church—and all this might have been—it 
would all have been a pleasanter story: but the end would have been 
the same as this, when, her disguised enemy, he knew that he loved 
her whom it was not lawful for him to win. Love would have been 
born in pleasant fancies then, but it would have become passion: 
and neither more nor less than the same passion was it now that it 
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had been born, not in fancy, but in pity for a most unhappy woman, 
and in revolt against her wrongs. It is desperately hard to tell from 
the look of a blossom whether the flower was planted by good or 
evil hands. Some, indeed, hold that, whatever hands may have 
planted it, the flower is the same. 


Helen had not been so deaf as she had seemed to the words “I 
care for you.” She had never heard them before: and not even she, 
with all her desperate determination to disbelieve henceforth in all 
things and in all men, could fail to feel how much they meant—to 
her. That they were meant was as plain as that they were spoken. 
Do what she would, she could not feel alone. She knew nothing of 
this Walter Gray but that he had said “I care for you,” and had 
meant his words. But that meant that she knew him enough—for 
in these words he had given her more than any human being had 
ever given her before. After all, he had been Alan’s friend. 

As a matter of course, he came to see after her next day, and to 
consult with her as to what she should do when her means were 
gone. He had called at the house on his way, and nothing had 
been heard of Gideon, who had now been absent many days. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Is there grave too low and lone 
Fcr the clouds to rain upon, 

So that he who passeth by 

Finds not e’en a Daisy’s eye ? 
Him who lies there lovedst thou ? 
He will give thee flowers enow ; 
If no more than Daisies be, 

They are white to comfort thee. 
Who shall call a life that’s sped 
Vain, which speaketh being dead ? 
Who shall say the grave’s in vain 
Where grow Daisies after rain? 


Many more days passed by, and still Gideon Skull did not return. 
Habits soon grow, and no day passed without Helen’s seeing Victor. 
He was beginning to understand his heart at last, and she had nothing 
to do but to look for his coming. She would not put his care for 
her into a conscious thought, but she knew it in her heart, and her 
refusal to look the fact in the face did not weaken its influence over 
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her. She felt by instinct that she must make herself deaf and blind 
to any hint of sweetness in her life, lest she should recover her waking 
senses and find it gone or turned to bitterness like all the rest of the 
things that life had given her. She feared nothing more for herself 
than this, because this alone was quite enough for her to fear. Nay, 
if she thought—so she felt—her half-known friend might turn out to 
be merely as selfish and as self-seeking as his fellows: and she clung 
to her last illusion, telling herself that it might be no more, but refusing 
to part with it while a thread of it might hold together. 

At first Gideon’s prolonged absence seemed natural enough, 
considering his character. His grand coups, as Victor knew even 
better than Helen, had often been preceded by a long course of 
swimming under water. Before coming to the surface he had always 
dived. After a while, however, it began to wear something of the 
character of a mystery. Could it be that he had meant to desert his 
wife, as well as to slip away from his strangely indifferent creditors ? 
He must be conscious of her want of love for him ; he could not— 
so Victor fancied—have loved in any sense a woman whom he had 
won by deliberate treachery : she could only be a burden upon him 
in any new adventure. If he had deserted her, the last link that 
bound her to him had surely gone. What was left but a shadow— 
so Victor argued—between her and any true marriage that might 
come to her? Surely life, peace, comfort, not impossible happiness, 
were never meant to be baulked because there was a Gideon Skull 
alive in some unknown part of the world! Reason itself had turned 
traitor, and had gone over to the other side. 

Victor knew now that he neither merely pitied nor only sympa- 
thised with her any more, but that he simply loved her with all his 
heart, as surely as that he breathed. He desired her good above all 
things ; but it was now in the way that makes us desire the good of 
another because hers, or his, is our own; and which, moreover, 
makes us but too often mistake what we fancy to be our own good 
for theirs. He still knew he was drifting; but the shoals ahead 
looked green and fair, and he no longer felt his own need to shape 
his own course with sail and oar. How could he leave her now, he 
asked, when she needed him, without being the most selfish of 
cowards? But he knew all the time that he would have found some 
equally good reason for not leaving her, even had she not needed 
him. Only, to this last piece of knowledge he blinded his eyes as 
much as she, to another piece, was blinding hers. 

Love was surely not the less because it had come into his heart 
like the consciousness of thunder before the storm. One day he 
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came to her as usual, without any sort of word to say to her after he 
had taken her hand. Everything seemed to have been said that 
could be said, except the first and last word of all. Nor did she 
break the silence. She never had the heart to speak of small things, 
and even she was wearying of her own eternal “I” and “ Me.” 
Nothing was to be said of every-day matters that had not been 
already said a hundred times. And he felt as if, were he henceforth 
to call upon Helen every day for fifty years, his power of speech 
would grow less and less, unless some sudden moment were to strike 
from him the one word which alone he had to say to her. It was strange 
to him that all the self-consciousness should seem to be on his own 
side, and that silence did not seem any burden to her. He had come 
to her, as usual, without any plan of speech, and he could form none 
now. But something he must say. Silence itself began to feel too 
much like the speech which he had not planned. 

“T was thinking”—he said at last—meaning both much and 
nothing. 

“Of what I ought to do?” asked she. “I must do something 
soon.” 

“Yes and no... . I was thinking of that and of other things 
besides. One thinks of what can be; but one can’t help thinking 
of what might have been, too.” 

“Of what might have been? No. There is no use in thinking 
of anything but what can be.” 

“We can make the two agree, though, sometimes... . if we 
are not afraid. It seems to me that nothing can ever be, unless 
we take our own lives into our own hands, and do not let ourselves be 
blown about by other people’s lives, like straws by the wind. I was 
wondering, and I was thinking too.” 

“T have given up wondering long ago.” 

“JT was wondering—for example—if Victor Waldron is not quite 
so black as he is painted: if you and he had met as other cousins 
meet, both free and both heart-whole x 

“‘T am wondering what would happen if the skies were to fall. I ~ 
dare say, if he had wanted to marry me, I should have married him 
for the sake of Copleston, just as I married Gideon Skull “i 

“For the sake of self-sacrifice for others. Helen, never let me 
hear you speak of yourself like that again. And as for this Wal- 
dron—how do you know that you judge him rightly when you judge 
yourself so wrongly ? How do you know that he may not be feeling 
Copleston a curse, since it came to him by another’s wrong? I know 
how I should feel——” 
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“T don’t think I misjudge him. I did once, because I did not 
know what men are when there is a chance of their getting money or 
land. Gideon Skull would have done just the same. Why should I 
think worse of Victor Waldron than of others? I don’t, indeed.” 

“And you think there is nothing I would not do for money or 
land ?” 

“ How can I tell till I have seen you tried ?” 

“You are frank..... Well, let it be so. Helen—I believed 
in Alan ; and I believe in hundreds, thousands more. What would 
you say if Victor Waldron implored you to relieve him of Copleston 
as from a curse ?” 

“Tf he found it a curse, I should think justice had for once been 
done. But I would not take what is not my own. I could do so 
much for Alan still.” 

“Yes—Alan. There is one man, you see, who put a great 
many things before gold and land. And, if one, why not many 
more ?” 

“ Alan died young.” 

“Helen! For God’s sake, whomever you wrong, don’t wrong 
him |” 

“ And whom am I wronging ?” 

“ Him, and yourself, and me, and half the world. You think that 
your life is broken, and you show how strong it is by exaggerating 
everything you think and feel. You fancy you are coldly logical, and 
you judge of a whole world, where no two men or women are alike in 
anything, from the one or two who happen to be nearest you at the 
time. You commit follies like the rest of us, and imagine them to 
be sins. You are quivering with life, and mistake for death the 
pains that can only be felt by nerves that are intensely alive. Your 
heart is hungry and thirsty, and you try to cure famine by starving. 
You-—” 

“Why are you always so hard on me?” 

“Why? For the best reason on earth—because you are dearer 
to me than the whole world. That is why ; and you know it in your 
heart as well as I do in mine. But—hard on you—when I love you ! 
Oh, Helen, don’t you understand ?” 

Helen turned white and crimson, hot and cold. 

“ You—you—say that—to Af?” 

“ T, to you. Yes, with my whole heart and soul. I did not mean 
to say it to you to-day. .... But it must have come to-morrow, 
or next day, or in a year; it must have come..... How can I 
help loving you? If you don’t believe that, there is nothing left you 
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to believe. Love may help you, Helen. If it is only for that, I am 
glad I love you ; but it is not for that—I love you because I do, and 
I am glad because I am.” 

He did not approach her, or even hold out his hand for hers. 
He only stood before her, pale and still, and with eyes that seemed 
defying fate, with the look that went straight from his to hers. He 
was desperately in earnest, and he had made her trust him long 
ago—for what had come to seem, to both of them, ages ago. As for 
her, she coudd believe her ears. She felt life melting back into her. 
She had never known love ; yet Love did not come to her as a stranger 
comes. 

“T don’t ask you for your love,” said he, “ but we can’t go on 
playing the farce of my being only your friend. I am tired of all the 
lies we are living—every one of us, all round. I want to claim the 
right to help you in all ways, great and small. A woman may take 
all things from a man who loves her, as I love you. Yes, ifit is only 
in the name of what might have been,” he said, putting his hand out 
for a semblance of reason, and catching hold of some sort of a straw. 
“T have said it. No—don’t say one word to me, unless you please; 
except ‘ Help me ; for, since you love me, you can.’” 

Helen’s throat swelled, and her eyes filled with tears. She felt 
that her woman’s fate had come—and Now. 

Not for one instant did she feel that there was room for unfaith 
towards Gideon Skull. She had thrown off her marriage with her 
ring. She could not think of herself as otherwise than free. Some- 
thing had been saved out of the wreck of life ; if nothing more was to 
happen to her until she died, she had been told that she was loved in 
the very voice of Truth itself, and had therefore not been made a 
woman altogether in vain. But her first conscious thought was a 
strange one, nor can any pretend to tell how or whence it came. 
“Would Bertha have felt like me, if Alan had lived to tell her he 
loved her? Poor girl!” 

“‘ Show that you forgive me,” said Victor, “ by saying ‘ Help me 
all youcan.’ For I can, now.” 

He held out his hand at last, but almost humbly, and scarcely as 
if seeking hers. But the very reticence and reserve of his gesture 
had a dignity of its own, and made it seem a command rather 
than a doubtful prayer. Hers went to it as naturally as to a home, 
but with a trembling touch that thrilled him through. “ Yes—help 
me!” said she. 

He scarcely knew what was happening any more, now that he was 
holding her hand and could read her soul in her eyes. This was 
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infinitely more than he had ever dreamed—and yet, was it not the 
only natural end? He stooped and kissed the hand that trembled 
in his ; though it trembled hardly more than his own. He even 
forgot that she did not know of him so much as her lover’s name. 

“ Helen, dearest Helen,” he said at last, as he still held her hand, 
“there is one true, great thing in life for you now 

” ‘There was no need to speak now ; and a whirl of plans 
rushed through his mind, or rather through his heart ; for his mind 
had little to do with his will any more. She was thinking him strong 
and brave, as a woman always thinks that man to be who is weaker 
than water, so long as his weakness is hers. And he was thinking 
himself no less ; for what does any man believe more strongly than a 
woman’s thoughts of him, so long as they flatter him? She should 
never learn that he was Victor Waldron instead of Walter Gray. He 
would sell Copleston. He would begin life again, with new aims 
and under a new name. He would take her anywhere she pleased, 
so long as it was neither England nor America. ‘There were twenty 
countries where they, whom nobody knew, could live in all honour. 
If Gideon chose to sue for a divorce, all the better; if not, Helen 
had divorced herself already. They could live in Venice, or in 
Vienna, or even in Paris, where Alan had died 

All at once there rose up a ghost from the grave. Was this the 
life he was planning for the sister of his dead friend—for whose sake 
he had sworn himself her true brother and knight for ever? 

The hand turned cold that dropped hers, and his heart felt 
numbed. There she stood before him, ready to come into his arms, 
if so he willed. And he knew that his whole life had turned into 
love for her. But what sort of love was it that was preparing for 
Alan’s brotherless sister a life of shame and sin! He could only 
turn aside and bury his face in his hands to shut out the sight of the 
accusing ghost that stood between him and her, and was saying, 
* Victor—I trusted you /” 

“What is it?—what has happened?” cried she. “ What have I 
said >—what have I done ?” 

“ Helen,” he said slowly and sadly, as he lifted his eyes again to 
hers, “I do love you. That cannot be unsaid or undone 
to think of what might have been! You are a wife——” 

“No!” 

“You are Alan’s sister—and mine ; for he was my friend. Oh, 
Helen, don’t you see what stands between you and me?.... I 
cannot help loving you, it is my fate; but you have no right—I 
have none. .... Helen, there was one man I once knew who put 
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duty before all. You have told me that he gave up Ais love, Ais life, 
and broke his heart simply because he fancied that he would do a girl 
harm by speaking of love to her—and she was free. I say he was 
a fool. But he was the fool of strength, and of duty, and of 
honour. Helen, whatever we may say, you have sworn before 
God to give your mortal life, all but your immortal soul, to the service 
of one man on earth, be he what he may. If he deceived you—well, 
marriage is not a bargain, to be set aside by fraud. If it were, if the 
husband’s failure to perform his whole part set free the wife, or the 
wife’s failure set free the husband, there would be few enough 
marriages, Heaven knows. . . . . I knew all this ages ago ; for letting 
Love making me forget it, forgive me I think even Alan 
would, if he knew If I speak strangely—. . . .” 

Helen’s heart seemed to freeze within her. Could this be the 
great love of a strong man, who had dared to tell her that he loved 
her, and had then recoiled at the first sound of his own words? Had 
he put the cup to her lips, only to dash it away? She could only 
stand in dumb amaze, that felt like despair. 

He himself felt as if he were playing the part of a coward; for 
who is so brave, or so cold, as to feel no shame in making a woman 
feel that he is less weak than a man ought to be? Even now, he 
longed to dare all for love, even what would be enough to make the 
spirit of her brother, and of every gentleman as dead and as true, 
rise in scorn and anger from the grave. 

“ Be you true to your duty, for Alan’s sake and for God’s sake,” 
said he. “ Yourduty?... . A lady does not desert a man because 
he is poor—that is nothing ; a woman does not desert a man because 
he does wrong, or because she is unhappy. The worse he is, the 
more he needs the help none can give him but she She is all 
he has left ; the worse and the falser one is, the better and truer the 
other must be. Oh, if you could only know the thousandth part of 
what I feel for you! If I loved you less, it would be so easy to say, 
‘Come, and let duty go.’ It would be so easy, for me, to turn my 
love into your shame Dear, I can help you still. Don’t be 
surprised if you don’t see me or hear from me for a day or two. I 
must be alone. ... . Perhaps I shall write to you before I see you 
again. Say you forgive me—for saying I love you. Not for loving 
you—there is nothing to forgive there.” 

She might have felt humiliation at his assumption of her readiness 
to give up what he now called duty for him. She felt none, for she 
had been ready, and she knew that he knew it as well as she. But 
though she felt, instead of shame, the loss of her last dream, and 
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though her heart was aching, pride forbade her to show how much 
her life had gone out towards him, and how bitter was the pain with 
which it had to shrink back into itself once more. She could not 
say “I forgive you.” But, though he could not enter half-way into 
all she felt, he could not press her fora word. He could only go, 
not daring to look forward to when he should see her again. He 
put her frozen hand to his lips, and was gone—more self-scornful 
than ever. For the hardest part of doing what is right is the shame 
instead of the pride which it so often brings—which is so terribly 
often the Vienne que pourra of Fais ce que tu dois. 


Helen had not yet roused herself from her last cruelly broken 
dream, had not yet comprehended the meaning of Victor’s last words, 
or of what love means to man or woman, or if it. means anything at 
all, when she was startled by a thundering rap at the door, and a 
heavy but quick tread on the stairs—the step of him whom the man 
who professed to love her had bidden her to honour and obey. She 
could not rise when he came in, but she felt no fear. 

“* What is the meaning of all this?” said Gideon sternly. “ How 
is it I find you here? I go away, and I come back to find that you 
have left your home, and ‘have been living in this wretched dog-hole 
for days. What fool’s craze are you playing now?” 

“ Nothing,” said she. “I don’t know what it means 

“ By—Helen ”he paused—*“ it seems to me that we have 
not been understanding one another very well, you and I. I’m not 
a good hand at courting my own wife ; I wish I were. I suppose— 
well, I suppose you have been making up your mind that I ama 
blackguard whom no decent woman ought to live with, and have 
been—well! I don’t like you the less for having a temper of your 
own. Won't you even shake hands? Well!” His new softness 
seemed to her like a new insult ; but she felt herself growing callous 
to all things now. Perhaps Walter Gray had been right, after all. 
She was certainly blind to the dog-like devotion with which Gideon’s 
eyes, and most when he was at his roughest, never failed to follow 
her. Quicker ears would have heard more in his “ Well!” than he 
himself could have known was there. 

“T wish I’d found you at home,” said he. “ But as you don’t 
like that house, you shall go to another. It’s not for nothing that 
I’ve been away; and I’ve let those Greek brigands know enough to 
prevent their troubling you. I can’t find it in my heart to scold you, 
even for running away ; I think we shall get on better together now, 
in time to come. I have done for you more than any Don Quixote 


” 
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of them all. I have that swindling Yankee, Waldron, on the hip ; 
and you have in your hand—Copleston! See here!” 

She read : 

“ This is the last Will and Testament of Henry Reid.” 

Her eyes swam. ‘“ What is this?” asked she. 

“Tt is your Father’s Will. Copleston is yours !” 


(Zo be continued.) 








4 RELIC OF DRYDEN. 


WO of the most illustrious names in the whole history of letters 
stand inscribed among theirs who have recorded their protest 
against the curious impertinence of research which insists on tracking, 
recovering, and preserving the slightest and least worthy fragments 
or remnants of a great man’s work. It would be difficult to strike 
the balance of acrimony between the several rebukes administered 
to this surely not unnatural even if not wholly reasonable appetite of 
the mind, as habitual probably among grateful students as among 
“curious impertinents,” by Voltaire on the one hand and by Landor 
on the other. And it was on the reissue in Scott’s edition of all the 
miscellaneous work which did least honour to the hand and does 
least credit to the memory of Dryden that the great English critic 
and poet expended the sharpest expression of his fiery contempt. 
Yet something, I venture to think, may be pleaded on behalf of the 
curious in almost all cases of the kind. They are at least not parallel 
or comparable with such atrocious profanation of the inmost privacies 
and most secret sanctities of life and death as many years since was 
so grandly stigmatized by Mr. Tennyson “ after reading a Life and 
Letters.” What a man has once given to the public eye is his no 
longer, to be taken back at pleasure or cancelled on change of mind. 
And whatever concerning in any way so great a name as Dryden's 
may be discovered and recorded at this distance of time cannot but 
be of some small interest at least to all students of English literature. 
It is but too certain, on the other hand,—and I should be the last 

to question or dispute the certainty,—that no lover of Dryden’s fame 
could wish to see any addition made to the already too long list of 
his comedies. Rather might we reasonably desire, were it possible, 
to strike off several of these from the roll and erase the record of 
their perpetration for ever. Why then, it will most properly and 
inevitably be asked,—why then be at pains to unearth an ugly and 
unsavoury relic of the Restoration—a word for which history, 
whether French or English, reads Degradation—on the chance that 
we may discover in such miry clay the impression of Dryden’s great 
dishonoured hand? there were surely stains enough already on the 
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broad hard outlines of its giant strength. And certainly, if I had 
but stumbled across a new sample of his indecent impotence and 
laborious incapacity in the heavy ploughed field of low comedy or 
farce, I should have had no thought but to let it lie. But if indeed 
there be anything of Dryden’s in a long-forgotten play which was 
issued in his lifetime under cover of his approbation as containing a 
scene supplied by his own hand, it must be sought in one of two 
passages where the style suddenly changes from the roughest farce 
to the gravest and most high-toned rhetoric of which comedy can 
properly be capable. 

In the year 1675 the too copious comic literature of the period 
was enlarged by the publication of “ The Mistaken Husband. A 
Comedie, as it is Acted by His Majesties servants At the Theatre- 
Royall. By a Person of Quality.—Hec placuit semel.—[ Hor.]” I 
should hardly have thought so, even then : at all events, we have no 
reason to suppose that on a tenth repetition it was found equally 
pleasing. Between title-page and prologue we find our only reason 
for taking notice of it, in the following address of “‘ The Bookseller to 
the Reader.” 


** This Play was left in Mr. Dryden’s hands many years since: The Author of 
it was unknown to him, and return’d not to claim it; "Tis therefore to be presum’d 
that he is dead. After Twelve years expectation, Mr. Dryden gave it to the 
Players, having upon perusal of it, found that it deserv’d a better Fate than to be 
buried in obscurity: I have heard him say, that finding a Scene wanting, he 
supply’d it; and many have affirm’d, that the stile of it” (of the play, that is, in 
general; not by any means of the additional scene) ‘‘is proper to the Subject, 
which is that the French call Basse Comedy (sic). The turns of it are natural,” 
(I should be loth to bet on the chance of any reader’s agreement with the book- 
seller on this point) ‘‘and the resemblance of one man to another, has not only 
been the foundation of this, but of many other Plays. lautus his Amphitrion, 
was the Original of all, and Shakespear and Moliere have copied him with success. 
Nevertheless, if this Play in it self should be a trifle, which you have no reason to 
suspect, because that incomparable Person would not from his Ingenious labours 
lose so much time as to write a whole Scene in it, which in it self sufficiently 
makes you amends, for Poetry being like Painting, where, if a great Master have 
but touch’d upon an ordinary Piege, he makes it of Value to all understanding 
Men; as I doubt not but this will be by his Additions: As it is, Iam resolv’d to 
detain you no longer from it, but subscribe my self, 

** Your very Humble Servant, 
‘“*R, BENTLEY.” 


After this somewhat Gampian example of publisher’s English, the 
prologue naturally follows: and no reader who considers the date 
will be surprised to learn that neither prologue nor epilogue is pre- 
sentable to eyes polite. Nor does either of these effusions—though 
certainly this is not an inevitable corollary to be inferred from the 
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preceding proposition—show any trace whatever of the laureate’s 
master-hand. Nor, again, will any reader who takes account of the 
subject and the model indicated by the admiring publisher be much 
amazed at the information that even under the regency of Nell Gwyn 
and Barbara Palmer some passages of this “Orphan Play ”—as the 
pathetic Prologue defines it—may have seemed almost exceptionally 
outrageous even to an audience not yet chaste enough—as in our own 
pure and happy period—to applaud the rankest ribaldry of foreign 
farces, while proscribing for moral and decorous reasons the purest 
masterpieces of foreign tragedy. Not that there is any great harm 
in this homebred farce, though it is extravagant in every sense at all 
points ; rough and ready, coarse and boisterous, nautically jocose 
and erotic—rather flagrant of Wapping than fragrant of Whitehall. 
But it is as far from the deliberate and elaborate brutality of 
Wycherley, Shadwell, and Dryden himself, in their best and worst 
comedies, as from the daintier naughtiness and graceless grace of 
Etherege. Nor has it anything—in speaking of an English work 
produced in any but the age of Rochester it would be happily super- 
fluous to certify that it had nothing—of the “ unspeakable” and ultra- 
Turkish taint which in that noble poet’s contemporary alteration of 
Fletcher’s Valentinian is rank enough to commend it even to the 
abnormal appetite of a moralist after the order of Petronius. But 
“in an honest way” (as Prior has it) there is here undoubtedly no 
stint of “that same ”"—in other words, of broad rampant full-blown 
merriment, playing noisily about the nuptial couch of a plebeian 
Alcmena. “A younger brother,” as he describes himself, “of the 
house of Mercury,” being in love with an usurer’s daughter, whose 
“father sent her husband of an errand, no man knows whither,” 
nine years before the action of the comedy begins, takes advantage 
of such a personal resemblance to the bridegroom as precludes the 
necessity of supernatural juggling or miraculous disguise to impose 
upon father and daughter alike the belief that the wanderer has 
returned in his person, rich enough to “ get children in embroidered 
coats.” As no deity could here be called in to loose the knot, 
“to gild the pill,” and to announce the nativity of a Hercules, the 
playwright has hit on a happily ingenious device wherewith to recon- 
cile controversy and to conciliate morality: for this, unlike his politer 
fellows of the more courtly stage, the honest unknown has actually 
been at pains to accomplish by the expedient of assimilating the 
household arrangements of his Amphitryon and Alcmena to those 
of the couple corresponding to that Grecian pair in the scriptural 
record of Christian mythology. The Amphitryon or rather the 
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Joseph of this new version of an old tale was “surpriz’d upon his 
Wedding-day, and separated from her ”—his virgin bride—* by her 
Father :” so that when on his return he finds himself supplanted or 
anticipated by the intervention of a “ Jupiter-Scapin,” who has won 
his way to the heart of his Alemena by means no less energetic 
than ingenious, he is able as well as ready to resign her to a rival so 
deserving, on the ground that “he has been above seven years away 
beyond Sea, and has never Writ her word he was alive ; so that in 
Law the Marriage is void.” And thus is Morality reconciled with 
the Comic Muse ; surely to the no small comfort of the moral reader, 
who on his way towards this desirable consummation will have come 
across too many “a little piece of sculduddery, which after all” (as 
Nanty Ewart well puts it) “does nobody any harm,” and means 
none ; which unhappily is more than can be said for all Dryden’s 
own writings. The rude honest humour of the main action is quite 
unlike the heavy weary movement of his joyless and shameless, 
witless and thankless labours in the comic line. But here if any- 
where is surely something of the noble grace and simple strength of 
his more firm and serious manner, effective and serviceable always, 
even when most hasty, crude, and conventional in details of expression. 

Alcmena, be it understood, has just detected the false Amphi- 
tryon by the difference of his voice from that of her long-since 
vagabond bridegroom. 


So willingly I pray to be deceived, 
That I could wish one Sense a Traytor to me, 
For all things else conspire in your reception ; 
But this old trusty servant, the Sense of Hearing 
Evinces plainly you are not the man. 
That Servant you call Trusty, is a Traytor, 
Or an o’re-diligent officious Servant, 
Whose care creates imaginary difficulties 
And dangers, where the path is safe, and easie. 
Please to consult the Steward of your Soul, 
And Ruler of your Senses, Your wise Acason. 
Ask if nine Winters Cold, nine Summers Heats, 
And almost a continual emptiness 
Can chuse but alter th’ Organs of the Voice? 
Oh! Madam, Madam, did you know my Story, 
You'd rather wonder I can speak at all, 
Then [Than] that my Tone is chang’d: if that be all 
The scruple, from this hour I will be dumb ; 
And give no food to your distrust. 

Mrs. Man. It must be he. 
Sir, you may spare that Pennance; I’le delight 
To hear you tell with this Voice, how your old one 
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Departed from you, and by frequent hearing 
Forget the difference of their sounds. Believe me! 
My heart shall ever be so full of joyes 

For your deliverance ; I will not weep 

When you relate your Sorrows. 

If this pretty passage be thought too gentle in its tone for the 
generally untender Muse of Dryden, I would refer the objector to an 
equally simple and graceful dialogue in verse between Leonidas and 
Palmyra in the chaotic tragicomedy of Mariage a2 la Mode. 





faz. Love, I am now thy Sacrifice, on this 
Thy living Alter I lay down my life. 
Mrs. Man. May the same fire that burns the Victim, scize 
The Altar too, since I am it. 
Taz. How charming she looks now ? 
When she was conceiv’d, her Mother look’t on Lillies, 
O! I could stare for ever here! Wild Poetry! 
Creatrix of Impossibilities, 
Shew me but such another ’mong thy Quire 
Of Goddesses, and I’le forgo my Conquest. 
Act I1., Scene I. 


A fellow-student whose verdict on such a question carries no light 
weight with it would assign to Dryden rather this than the scene 
which I proceed to transcribe at full length, /#/erate as before and 
punctatim, having been inclined for my own part to exclaim on a 
first reading of it, ‘‘ either John Dryden or the Devil.” 


Mrs. Manley alone. 
To what a Precipice do you hurry me, 
My wicked thoughts! O whether am I reeling! 
Why did I not acknowledge my delusion ? 
Then I had yet been white in my own innocence: 
Whereas this rash black act of my denying him, 
Stains me all over with incontinence. 
Now I perceive sins do not walk alone ; 
But have long trains, endless concomitants, 
Who acts but one will soon commit a Million. (Zuxter Hazard.) 
He comes again, this ravisher of my honour, 
And yet, I know not why, I cannot hate him! 
Would he could put on some less pleasing form ; 
I am not safe in this—But I must Muster 
All I have left of vertue to resist him. 
Haz. Peace to your fair thoughts, sweet Lady. 
Mrs. Man. It must come then, by some other Messenger. 
Thou art the Screech-owl to [me], the bird of night 
That bod’st nought but ill: Why do’st thou follow me! 
Haz. Why do you fly me! 
Mrs. Man. Because thou Breath’st infection on me: thou art 
A Pestilence (or should’st be !) to my nature, 
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Has. If I’m infectious, ’tis alone with Love ; 
And then no wonder, if like those who bear 
Contagion about ’em, I desire 
To infect you with the same Disease ! 

Mrs. Man, I bear thy spots already in my Fame : 
And they are Mortal to it. 


Dryden, surely, at once in cast of thought, in turn of phrase, in 
ring and swing of metre. 


faz. They are not visible : 
And so long, all conclude you may be curd, 
I can bring Cordials to restore your honour, 
But you shun your Physitian. 

Mrs, Man, No, my Condition’s desperate ; ’tis past help. 
I am undone for ever. 

Haz. How many Women whose names stand white in the Records of Fame, 
have acted willingly what you were wrought by fraud to suffer; only they keep it 
from the publique knowledge, and therefore they are innocent. How many Fair 
ones, were this your story acted in a Play, would come to see it sitting by their 
Husbands, and secretly accuse themselves of more. So full of spots and brakes 
is humane life, but only we see all things by false lights, which hide defects, and 
gloss ’ore what’s amiss.—Grant me your Love once more, and I will yet restore 
your Honour: You shall appear as vertuous and innocent, as you are fair and 
charming. 

Mrs. Man, How dar’st thou move so impudent a Suit, 

Or hope the least success in’t! Can I think 
Of all Mankind thou canst restore my Honour ; 
Thou Thief, thou Murtherer, thou destroyer of it. 
Haz. I grant I am a Thief, and who so proper 
To give [? back] Wealth, as he who robb’d you of it? 
But I have not destroy’d it: ’tis it! safe (sic), 
And does not that deserve some recompence. 
Love me, and let me get a new possession 
From knowledge of that good your Error gave me, 
And you shall see what—— 
Mrs. Man, Never, name it no more; no prayers shall ever win me. 
No Sophistry seduce, or Tortures force me 
To one dishonest act, now known dishonest ! 
Taz. What contrary effects enjoyment causes ! 
In you a loathing, and in me a love! 
The sence of such a blessing once possest, 
Makes me long after what before I priz’d not! 
And sure that needs must be the truest passion, 
Which from possession grows; for then we know 
Why ’tis, and what we love: all love before, 
Is but a guess of an uncertain good, 
Which often, when enjoy’d we find not so, 
Mrs, Man, Why am I forc’d to tell you that I love you! 
I do, and blush to say it; but my guilt 








1 Qu, for it read yet? 
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Shall reach no farther than my self ; expect 
No fruit from my Confession, no new yielding. 
Yet love me still—for that I may permit you ; 
Think of no other woman for my sake, 
And I'le forgive you what is past: and sometimes 
More then I should remember you! 

Taz. | And is this all that I must ever hope ? 

Mrs. Man, This is too much! 
Have pitty on me, and demand no more: 
Leave me some Love for him who should have all: 
And, if you have so much of honour in you, 
Invent some means to piece my shatter’d Fame. 
Madam, I will not shame your Charity: 
You have forgiven me, and I’le deserve it : 
I'le give you from my self; though I can ne’re 
Forget you have been mine: You have left in me 
An hatred to all woman kind besides, 
And more undone me in this short visionary joy 
Of once possessing, then I e’re could you. 
Then Farewel ! 
Farewel the mutual ruine of each other : 
Farewel a dream of Heaven; how am I tost 
Betwixt my duty and my strong desires! 
Dash’t like a ship, upon an unseen Rock ; 
And when my care can hardly get me off: 
Yet I am ready to repeat my crime; 
And scarce forbear to strike a second time. (Zxeunt severally.) 

Act LV., Scene V. 


Here assuredly, as a critic of the period could hardly have let 
pass the occasion to remark with a dignified complacency, “ vocem 
comeedia tollit.” The compound of coarseness with sincerity, the 
default of depth, intensity, or pathos in the passion of this scene, the 
strenuous simplicity of style, its downright straightforwardness and 
sturdy fervour of plain speech and frank feeling, mark it in my mind 
as neither unlikely nor unworthy to be the work of its possible 
author. Almost I am persuaded to say— 

Mine eye hath well examined its parts, 
And finds them perfect Dryden. 

A reader must be very imperfectly imbued with the spirit or 
skilled in the manner of his work, who imagines that the sole repre- 
sentative and distinctive qualities of his tragic or serious dramatic 
verse are to be sought or found in the resonant reverberations of 
amcebeean rant which roll and peal in prolonged and portentous 
echoes of fulminant epigram through the still dilating dialogue of his 
yet not undelightful heroic plays. 

It was not till sixteen years after its publication that Dryden found 
it necessary, not to disown his partnership in this comedy, but to 
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disclaim the imputation of its single authorship, by the issue of “ the 
following Advertisement,” (according to Malone, Life of Dryden, 
1800, p. 56) prefixed to Xing Arthur, 4to, 1691 : 

‘* Finding that several of my friends in buying my plays, &c. bound together, 
have been imposed on by the booksellers foisting in a play which is not mine, 
[THE MISTAKEN HusBAND,] I have here, to prevent this for the future, set 


down a catalogue of my plays and poems in quarto, putting the plays in the order 
I wrote them. ‘*JOHN DRYDEN.” 


The absence from this advertisement of any contradiction to the 
statement put forward by the original publisher seems to afford some 
additional grain of evidence that (in the famous phrase of Heywood) 
he had, if not a hand, at least a finger in the play. 

I do not flatter myself that the little windfall I have here picked 
up will be taken as an especially thankworthy godsend by any student 
of our incomparable and inexhaustible dramatic literature. What 

«I have done has been done simply out of that respect for a great 
man’s memory which informs almost anything that relates to him 
with more or less interest for us all: Ad Majorem D{ryd]e[n]i 


Gloriam; to the glory of Glorious John. 
A. C. SWINBURNE, 








THE SCIENCE OF LIKENESSES 
AND ITS MEANINGS. 


N a former article! it was shown, incidentally to the subject of limbs 
and their nature, that science makes it a duty of the highest 
importance to discover and trace the resemblances which frequently 
exist between apparently diverse and unlike structures. Such like- 
nesses were illustrated by a reference to the similarity which could 
readily be found to exist between such outwardly unlike organs as” 
the arm of man, the wing of the bird, the foreleg of the horse, the 
paddle of the whale or dolphin, and the wing of the bat. Ina 
minor degree also, but still provable from the same standpoint, the 
paired fins of fishes could be shown to agree with the limbs of other 
animals to which they present no obvious affinities. Beneath the 
diverse appearances of limbs, one and the same type thus appears to 
exist. An examination of the hard parts, or skeletons, of these 
appendages, readily reveals the likeness which adaptation to diverse 
conditions of life has produced. In connection with the limb- 
likenesses discussed on the occasion referred to, certain important 
considerations connected with the meaning of such similarities were 
briefly noted. How, or why, a common type or plan should be 
discernible beneath well-nigh endless variety of outward form and 
function, was a question which naturally obtruded itself upon the 
notice of the scientific observer. Such a query, it was remarked, 
presented, like so many other matters of scientific interest, but two 
methods of solution. In the one case the reply might take the form 
of the unquestioning and tacit assumption that such things were so 
formed from the beginning according to some ideal plan, or type—for 
the construction of which type, however, no reason can be assigned. 
“ Conformity to a type” is an expression which merely restates what 
everybody admits, and what the examination of the limbs, on any 
hypothesis, plainly shows. To say that things “were created so” 
presents a complete parallel to the famous “ woman’s reason” in the 


' See article ‘* Tails, Limbs, and Lungs,” Gevé/eman’s Magazine for March 1880. 
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“Two Gentlemen of Verona ;” or to Tom Brown’s equally renowned 
explanation of the dislike to Dr. Fell—a parody, by the way, on 


Martial— 
Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare ; 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te. 


Turning to the other side of the question, all that is mysterious 
and inexplicable on the special-creation hypothesis, becomes clear 
enough on that of “development” and “modification.” By the idea 
of development is implied the derivation of the similar forms, or 
parts, from some common type, through natural laws of heritage and 
descent. By “modification,” or “adaptation,” we mean to indicate 
the secondary power which, seizing the common type, moulds the 
structure—limb or body—to the special way of life in which the being 
is destined or directed to walk. 

If the latter idea be correct or feasible, we can readily assign a 
reason why limbs, or any other series of structures in a given set of 
animals, should present such a close likeness. ‘ Conformity to 
type” is no meaningless expression when used by the evolutionist. 
By his theory he views this conformity as a proof of the blood- 
relationship—far or near, as the case may be—of the animals 
which exhibit the likeness in question. Such similarity is a proof of 
affinity, which can only be accounted for, in all its bearings, on the 
supposition that the beings exhibiting it are really kith and kin, but 
of varying degrees of relationship. It can readily be understood 
how important in the eyes of the modern naturalist this study of 
likenesses has become, since the facts it reveals largely assist him 
in constructing the true pedigree of the living world. ‘There are 
many other considerations which serve to show the important nature 
of such a branch of inquiry—an importance equalled only by the 
interest which its pursuit is certain to evoke. When, for instance, it 
can be found that two organs so utterly unlike as the air-bladder of 
a fish and the lungs of a man are in reality closely connected in 
their nature, the information which the study of likenesses places at 
our disposal is seen to be of a kind which tends very materially to 
extend the knowledge that Bacon declared tended to “the relief 
of man’s estate.” And the task of seeking and finding resemblances 
has had its due effect in solving not a few of the puzzles of biology. 
Only from the considerations it brings to view, and through the 
influence of the new way in which it compels us to regard forms 
and organs, has the mystery of such a subject as that of “rudi- 
mentary organs” been dispelled. The splint bones of a horse, 
when examined by the light of this study, guide us to the history of 
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the equine race? ; and the transformations of animals and plants 
teem with new interest when investigated on the principles which 
the science of likenesses brings to view. It is to the details of such 
a subject that we now invite attention. Our illustrations will be 
culled from both worlds of life ; and in our search after the likenesses 
whereon hangs the part-history of the living being, we may per- 
chance light upon considerations not far removed from the wider 
questions that border the origin of man himself. 

The “science of likenesses” is known to specialists as “ Hom- 
ology,” and it may further our ready appreciation of the details to be 
presently treated in these pages if we make mention likewise of the 
term “analogy” and its meaning. The latter word is, as a rule, very 
loosely used in ordinary life. Scientifically employed, its meaning is 
clearenough. In a dictionary we find it explained as meaning “ cor- 
respondence, or likenesses in some ways, proportions, or effects.” 
Obviously, the term is used in a general sense to mean any degree of 
likeness, resemblance, or relationship between objects. In science 
the word “analogy” has but one distinct meaning. It implies 
identity or correspondence in function or use, and nothing more. 
When two things are used for the same purpose they are “analogous”; 
and no further resemblances or differences are required in science to 
justify the use of the term. Every one knows that a bird’s wing is a 
very different structure from that of a fly or butterfly. The one is 
really a forelimb, the other merely an expansion of the skin of the 
body. But despite their wide difference in structure, they are truly 
“ analogous,” being used for one and the same purpose, that of flight. 
In this sense alone can any two objects be truly termed “analogous.” 

Now, turning to “ homology,” we discover a deeper relationship 
between organs and parts than that indicated by analogy. That two 
things may be truly named “homologous” it is not necessary to 
think of their use in any sense. The all-important consideration on 
which the science of likenesses hangs, is the fact of identity or 
correspondence in fundamental structure or in origin. Such a 
correspondence is illustrated by the subject of limbs already referred 
to. The arm of man, the foreleg of a horse, and the wing of a bird, 
are used each for a different purpose. They are not analogous, but 
they are undoubtedly homologous, because, beneath the diversity of 
form and function, we can readily perceive the striking similarity of 
fundamental structure or type. Thus things may not be what they 
seem, when viewed by homology—for the wings of bird and butterfly, 


2 See article ‘* Clues and Traces in Natural History,” Gentleman's Magazine 
for March 1879. 
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alike in the popular sense, are utterly unlike ; and regarded in the 
same light many things are what they do not seem. The seeming 
unlikenesses of arm, wing, and foreleg are thus merely superficial, 
and serye to hide the deeper realities that link them firmly together 
as the same in type, and presumably the same in origin. It may 
happen, lastly, that two organs may be both analogous and homo- 
logous. But the presence of both degrees of likenesses is at the 
best accidental, or induced by like conditions of life which do not 
affect the deeper considerations which homology brings before us. 
The wing of the bird and that of the bat are formed each from a 
forelimb—although in diverse ways—and each subserves the purpose 
of flight. Analogy and homology seem to run in parallel lines in this 
instance. But the conditions in virtue of which a quadruped like the 
bat has acquired its powers of flight may have been, and probably were, 
different in nature, as they certainly were in time, from those under 
which the bird learned to soar in the air. This latter point, however, 
is foreign to the main issue before us. Sufficient for our present 
purpose are the thoughts, that homology and analogy are two 
distinct things ; that homology indicates the deeper and real like- 
ness between organs and parts ; and that these two forms of likeness 
are not necessarily connected or coexistent. 

So much by way of introduction to the subject of the science of 
likenesses. It requires but little guidance to enable the mind to 
follow up the line of thought already mentioned in the preceding 
remarks, which shows the function of this branch of inquiry in 
detecting the hidden relationships and bonds which connect one 
living being with another, or one class of organisms with a neighbour- 
ing class. Such relationships, as every one knows, are indicated by 
the systems of classification and arrangement which form an im- 
portant part of every science, and, one may add, of many matters 
connected with every-day existence as well. Thus, the classification 
of the objects under his study or care is equally important for 
botanist and librarian ; and in either case the aim of the system 
of arrangement is to bring together things that are like, and to sepa- 
rate those that are unlike. It matters not how this procedure is 
effected. Classifications vary with well-nigh each person who under- 
takes their formation ; and the needless multiplication of systems of 
arrangement, equally with the persistent invention of new cognomens 
for already well-named species, constitute the two chief sorrows of 
the well-regulated scientific mind. The best classification is of 
course the “natural”; but it so happens that this particular arrange- 
ment is not always easy of construction: a fact chiefly explicable on 
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the ground that the natural relationships of living beings are often 
hard to seek and difficult to find. When the primitive classification 
of the fish with the whale—one, it may be added, not characteristic 
of primitive minds alone—is replaced by the union of the whale 
with the quadrupeds,® seeing that it has warm blood, brings forth its 
young alive, and nourishes them by means of milk, a grossly artifi- 
cial system of arrangement is superseded by a true and natural one. 
That a whale need not be a fish because it swims, or is fish-like, is thus 
evident, and the correctness of our arrangement of whales and fishes, 
and of the whole animal and plant worlds, must of necessity depend 
on the completeness of our knowledge of the objects we intend to 
classify. 

Now, it is exactly the difficulties which stand in the way of form- 
ing a natural arrangement of animals and plants which are lightened 
by the study of homology as the science of likenesses. And from 
the mere arrangement and classification of living beings, it may 
be readily seen how we advance through the study of scientific 
resemblances to questions of deeper import, connected, in these 
latter days, with the problem of the very beginnings and origin of all 
living things. Before the days of evolution—at least, as represented 
in its typical phases of modern times—speculative philosophy was 
hard at work, trying to discover the “archetype” underlying the 
familiar types and varied plans of animal and plant structure. 
Goethe and Oken, for instance, by the most remarkable of coincidences, 
ventilated an idea concerning the ideal plan of the skull, which had 
been independently suggested to each philosopher by a casual glance 
at the bleached skull of a sheep in the one case and of a deer in 
the other. This idea was expressed in the theory worked out with 
patience and care amongst ourselves by Professor Owen, and known 
as the “vertebral theory of the skull.” Briefly stated, it was held 
that the skull in reality consisted of modified vertebre (or joints of 
the backbone) ; and that, so far from being a something different from 
the other parts of the skeleton, the skull was really modelled on the 
type of the spine. Owen recognised four such vertebrz in the skull ; 
and it need hardly be remarked that the views of Owen, as expressions 
of philosophical anatomy, were far in advance of those of Oken and 
Goethe, the former of whom went so far in the matter of specula- 
tion pure and simple as to assert that in the skull the whole body 
was represented in miniature. The head, according to Oken, was 
a kind of multum in parvo of the bodily structures. Therein his 
subjective philosophy actually found fingers and toes in the shape of 
* See article ‘* Whales and their Neighbours,” Gentleman’s Magazine for May 1879. 
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the teeth. But the history of zoology includes the recital of a hot 
and strong controversy over the ideas emanating from Oken and 
Goethe, and emendated and improved by Owen. Soon Owen’s views 
were denied and combated amongst others by Huxley, who held 
them to be disproved by the study of the skull’s development. The 
skull from its earliest phases was maintained to exhibit a very 
marked difference from the spine : and if two structures thus differed 
in their earliest phases, and when their type should have been most 
apparent, how, it was asked, could their identity be insisted upon? 
A long and elaborate series of researches has, since the time we speak 
of, been undertaken with reference to the homology of the skull. 
And with what result, it may be asked, to the idea of real likeness 
or unlikeness between skull and spine? The answer to this question 
would vary with the scientific predilections of the person who replied. 
But it is not too much to assert that the impetus which was ‘first 
given to the search after a likeness has been increased by the light 
which evolution and the science of likenesses have together thrown 
on the reason why not merely skull and spine should resemble each 
other, but why likenesses and differences—due to multifarious and 
varying conditions of life and development—should also exist 
between these structures. 

The old view of Goethe in its general acceptation may be held 
to be strengthened by later research. The recent view of Owen 
has been modified in some quarters to the effect that no less 
than twenty segments or vertebra compose the skulls of higher 
animals. But the fundamental conception of the newer view seeks 
to recognise in the vertebra of the skull, not so much an exact 
correspondence with the fully developed vertebra as with the primi- 
tive type of the latter structure. Professor W. K. Parker, whose 
labours in this field are so well known, for example, declares that 
there exists “no definite evidence of segmentation in the history of 
the highly perfected” skull of such a primitive and ancient stock of 
fishes as the sharks, dog-fishes, and rays ; but this eminent authority 
nevertheless fully admits that segments to the number of seven do 
exist in the gristly skull of lower vertebrates. Only, it need not be 
added, the likeness of such “segments” to the complicated vertebrae 
of which the earlier workers conceived the skull to be composed, is by 
no means included asa part of the views of later research. The “seg- 
ments” of the skull, in other words, are not necessarily the elaborate 
“vertebrae” we now behold in the spine. Indeed, Professor Parker 
is very exact in insisting upon the fact that in fishes and amphibians— 
by which latter name we designate the frogs and their relations—there 
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is but one well-defined bony segment to be descried. “ And,” adds 
our author, “in these forms there are no good grounds for assigning 
to the cranial bones special names indicating a correspondence to 
particular parts of vertebre.” In the skull of quadrupeds there 
are but three well-defined segments, according to Professor Parker ; 
but it does not follow that they constitute three cranial (or skull) 
vertebre ; and very decisive are his succeeding words : “‘ We cannot 
admit that our investigations give any reason for describing the skull 
as constructed by the modification of a series of vertebrz, still less for 
viewing it as directly made up of a number of cranial vertebre.” But 
our author does not leave us in doubt as to the difference which his 
views entail between former ideas of the composition of the skull 
and the results of recent research. “We find,” says Mr. Parker, 
“that every form of skull that has been investigated, every stage 
in development, contributes to one idea, which becomes simpler, 
more intelligible, more harmonious, by the pursuit of a right process 
of investigation. There is a unity of structure in the skeleton of 
the head, a fundamental formal unity, which may always be perceived ; 
and an adaptability to the most varied conditions of life in water, on 
land, in air, which becomes more, and not less, astonishing as know- 
ledge slowly and surely increases.” 

Thus the correctness of the theory that the skull is formed of 
modified vertebra in reality depends on the special standpoint from 
which we view the name “vertebra.” Viewed as to its development, 
and compared with the development of vertebra, the segments 
which every anatomist recognizes in the skull assuredly present no 
resemblance to the joints of the backbone. But if we enlarge the 
definition of a vertebra to include the idea of a segment of the 
skeleton forming the axis of the body and protecting the nervous and 
blood centres, then the segments of the skull may correspond to 
such description. Here, however, we construct a definition of the 
vertebra, without reference to its development ; the latter source of 
information being the most trustworthy in reference to the nature 
of the things and belongings of life. As Huxley has remarked 
concerning skull and spine, “though they are identical in general 
plan of construction, the two begin to diverge as soon as the one puts 
on the special character of a skull, and the other that of a vertebral 
column ; the skull is no more a modified vertebral column than 
the vertebral column is a modified skull.” This view exactly 
accords with the requirements of the theory of evolution, which 
would impress that, in the course of descent from the primitive 
spinal and skulless stage of organization, the skull has been 
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specialized from the general vertebrate type, just as the vertebrae 
themselves have risen from their first rude outlines to their present 
and modified condition. 

Thus have grown the ideas which the casual study of a broken 
sheep’s skull first generated ; and thus do we find an illustration of 
the method in which a study of homology leads us towards an 
understanding of the true nature of an organ or part in living 
beings. But for this science of likeness—but for the results of long, 
careful, and laborious research into the comparisons which may be 
legitimately drawn between the formation of the skull in one animal 
and in another—the answer to the question “ What is a skull?” might 
have been left in the position of a riddle propounded by the Sphinx 
itself ‘Thus much has resulted from the study of likenesses— 
namely, a clear gain of much knowledge concerning the true nature 
of an intricate portion of the animal frame. It yet remains to be 
shown how the progress of evolution has helped and aided the true 
understanding of the modifications which the skull has undergone in 
its progress from the unspecialized type of primitive vertebrate life; and, 
conversely, how the existence of such modifications aids, confirms, and 
supports the basis on which the development theory may be said to rest. 
Says Professor Parker, “ We are necessarily led to see that this unity of 
structure, this relationship, includes extinct creatures as well as those 
now living. And the student cannot but seek for some further light 
than is involved in the establishment of the fact that there is a 
unity in the structure of all vertebrate skeletons. An explanation is 
required ; we want to comprehend how this unity in diversity has 
come about. Morphology (the science of structure), studied in the 
history of embryos, reveals to us an evolution by which the skull 
passes through one grade of structure after another, becoming 
advanced and changed by almost imperceptible gradations until the 
adult type is attained, in a certain number of days and weeks. This 
evolution is continually going on within our experience, and we 
little think of its marvels. And yet many find it inconceivable that 
the same process of evolution can have taken place in past ages, so 
as to produce from small beginnings the varied fauna of the globe. 
“The natural forces which in a few days,” concludes Mr. Parker, 
“make a chick out of a little protoplasm and a few teaspoonfuls of 
yolk, are pronounced incompetent to give rise to a slowly changing, 
gradually developing series of creatures, under changed conditions of 
life. Yet to our minds the one is as great a marvel as the other ; in 
fact, both are but the different phases of one history of organic 
creation.” 
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Thus the old idea of the “ archetype” is seen to become resolved 
into, and to be replaced in time and through the progress of scientific 
research by, the primitive form from which all the varied structures 
of the same kind have arisen by a natural process of evolution. 
The science of likeness and the theory of development mutually 
support and confirm each other. No longer do we search for an 
“archetype” skull or for a typical vertebra. The creative idea in 
this or in any other department of natural science is not contained 
in some perfectly formed structure, with all its complexities and 
intricacies of form already apparent. The true object of our search 
is for the primitive type ; and the way of our seeking lies through 
the modifications and paths by which, from that simple type, the 
abstruse and the complex have been evolved. 

The present is perhaps the most appropriate stage of our inquiries 
at which to point out that, whilst the broad features of likeness in a 
series of animals or plants—such as those exemplified by the limbs 
of higher animals—are only susceptible of explanation on the theory 
of evolution, or, in other words, “of inheritance from a common 
ancestor,” there are other features which demand a somewhat 
different method of treatment. When the subject of homologies is 
regarded in a broader aspect, we become aware that it is not only 
possible, but necessary, to regard likenesses from two points of view. 
The broad homologies of limbs are to be explained, as just remarked, 
by the theory of descent from a common ancestor. Such structures, 
the direct product of blood-relationship, are to be called “homo- 
genous,” and illustrate the purest examples of the “likenesses” we 
are discussing. But it has been already remarked that a law of 
“adaptation” forms, along with descent, a factor of no slight im- 
portance in modifying the structures of living beings. Every living 
thing is subject to the perpetual and continuous action of its environ- 
ments or surroundings. Such outward influences may favour or 
retard the evolution and growth of new parts and organs, and will 
_ unquestionably induce now, as in the past, alterations in the struc- 
ture and form of the living being. Of the exact influence and extent 
of the external causes of variation we know very little, but of the 
existence of such causes no one entertains a doubt. The question, 
however, presents itself as to the nature of the likenesses and differ- 
ences which such outside influences may produce. All likenesses or 
homologies which cannot be accounted for on the theory of descent 
from a common ancestor are named “homoplastic,” according to 
Mr. Ray Lankester’s terminology. As an example of both kinds of 
likeness, it may suffice to cite the limbs and heart of higher verte- 
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brata and the swimming-bladder of fishes, as illustrative of “ homo- 
genous ” parts, or those which are the products of inheritance. The 
heart of a bird and a quadruped are “ homogenous” organs, but 
the cavities or compartments are “ homoplastic,” or, in other words 
have been developed independently of each other, as, in all proba- 
bility, have the feathers of the one and the hairs of the other. It 
is well, therefore, to take into account this false or incomplete 
“likeness,” which expresses no blood-relationship, and which, in its 
production, involves much that is obscure. We can explain the 
likeness between limbs on the theory of descent from a common 
type ; the likeness between a worm and a lobster, in respect of their 
jointed bodies, becomes clear on this theory; but we cannot so 
account for the close likeness between the individual joints of a worm, 
or between those of a lobster, or, for that, between the feelers, jaws, 
and feet of the latter animal, on the principle of inheritance. Mr. 
Darwin says : “The formation of such structures may be attributed 
in part to distinct organisms, or to distinct parts of the same 
organism, having varied in an analogous manner, and in part to 
similar modifications having been preserved for the same general 
purpose or function.” 

Leaving, as still under the shadow of unapprehended causes, the 
variation of parts from outward forces operating upon the living 
being and its structure, let us turn to some clear examples of plain, 
though at first sight unapparent, “likenesses,” which may be drawn 
from both animal and plant kingdoms. Our examples may comprise 
a wide range of subjects ; but this facility of illustration is in itself 
a proof of the universal application of the science of likeness to 
explain the modifications of common types through which the forms 
of life have come to exhibit that diversity which is at once the 
wonder and the charm of living nature. 

No better starting-point can well be found than within the region 
of flowers and fruits, whereof many familiar objects may be shown 
to teem with the lessons of highest philosophy. Once again, 
Goethe’s name comes to the front as the chief originator and 
expounder of those likenesses between very diverse organs, the 
true import of which relationship the great poet-philosopher himself 
did not fully comprehend. In his work “Versuch die Metamor- 
phosen der Pflanzen zu erkliren,” bearing date 1790, Goethe, 
following hard upon Caspar Friedrich Wolff, enunciated his thoughts 
concerning the “‘ Metamorphoses” of plants. It is necessary first of 
all to clearly understand the significance of this phrase ‘“ metamor- 
phosis,” and its applications to the study of likenesses, With Goethe, 
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. the phrase implied what we now term “abnormal development.” It 
meant the chronicle of the changes which might take place in the 
usual plan or type in which a plant was built up. The production of a 
“double flower ” was to Goethe, as it is to us to-day, an example of 
metamorphosis—of the alteration of parts from their normal type. 
What may be said, however, to be the bearing of these discoveries 
on the elucidations of the problems of animal and plant forms and 
existence? The reply is clear to us to-day, although to the believer 
in “freaks of Nature” the question would have been impossible of 
solution. To the latter, a monstrous development, or a departure 
from the ordinary type of things, was an evidence that Nature was 
given occasionally to play strange pranks without reason or meaning. 
The very phrase “sports” of Nature, applied to the monstrosities or 
abnormalities thus produced, indicates with sufficient clearness the 
opinion respecting the frivolity of Madre Natura which the old 
naturalists entertained. A double flower and a “‘Two-Headed 
Nightingale” were equally good illustrations of the “freaks” in 
which Nature was wont to indulge. The idea that possibly the 
production of a monstrosity in animals and plants was as directly 
due to the operation of law as the birth of natural progeny was 
never entertained, until the genius of Goethe and his successors 
pointed out that in the so-called abnormalities of life we might find 
a clue to the primitive forms of living things. In the production of 
her “ freaks” Nature was “showing her hand,” so to speak, and 
lifting a corner of the veil in which her ways of development were 
so thickly enshrouded. The transformations and metamorphoses of 
animals and plants, viewed in this light, are but the occasional return 
of Nature to primitive ways and methods of working. On the idea 
that living things have not always existed as they now appear, we 
behold in deviations from the normal type a clue to the stages and 
states of long ago. On the theory that creation has been from the 
first a stable and unaltering collection of living forms, the metamor- 
phoses and variations of animals and plants are simply grounds for 
wonderment and vain surprise. 

Amongst the most important of the generalisations which Goethe 
deduced from his study of the variations of plant structure and life, 
was that which held that “ the leaf is the type of the whole plant.” 
Not merely can it be shown that every appendage of the stem is a 
leaf of one kind or another, but it may also be proved that the 
plant itself arises from a seed which is in its essential nature merely 
a peculiarly modified bud. Strange indeed is it to think that 
between the gorgeous beauty of the blossom, or the complex nature 
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of the flower and its parts, and the simple leaf, there should exist such 
close and intimate connection. But the likenesses or homologies 
which underlie the varied forms of plants may be readily illustrated 
by a brief reference to familiar facts of flower structure. Flower 
buds spring from the protective base of leaves called bracts. Now, 
these leaves exhibit every transition and gradation, from the ordinary 
leaf of the plant to the more characteristic leaf we sée protecting the 
flower bud. Next in order, the botanist asks us to note that bracts 
themselves may insensibly pass by easy ways and gradual stages to cor- 
respond with the outer parts of the flower. There are four parts in a 


siz 
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Fig. 1. WALLFLOWER. 


perfect flower (Fig. 1), arranged as circles or whorls of leaves placed in 
an alternating fashion as to the individual leaves, one whorl within the 
other. Beginning at the outside of the flower, we find the calyx (ca), 
composed, as a rule, of green leaves called sefa/s. Next comes the 
brightly coloured part—without which, in popular acceptation, a 
“flower” would not merit the name—the coro//a (co), composed of 
leaves called petals, which alternate with the sepals. These two 
outer whorls are the floral envelopes. Within the corolla, we find 
the stamens (st), each consisting of a stalk and a head, in which 
latter is developed the yellow dust called fol//en, by which the ovules 
are fertilised and converted into the fertile “seeds.” Last of all, 
and in the centre of the flower, the Zisti/ (f) is to be noted. This 
part consists of one or more carfe/s, in each of which we note a 
lower part called the ovary, wherein the ovules (which become the 
seeds after fertilisation with the pollen) are contained. Thus much by 
way of a brief lesson in elementary botany. Now, when we study 
the bracts, we find that insensibly these have a tendency in many 
flowers to become like the green sepals of the calyx. Look ata 
Camellia in bud. You will see the numerous bracts, and also the 
five sepals, and you will further gain a good idea from this familiar 
example of the absolute identity which may exist between bracts 
FF2 
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and sepals. In the “ Hundred-leaved Rose” you will find illustrated, 
in an equally plain and perfect manner, the likeness of sepals to 
the green leaves of the rose plants ; and in the geranium the same 
phenomenon is occasionally seen. From the green calyx with its 
sepals to the coloured corolla with its petals the transition is just 
as readily made. In Camellia Japonica we behold such an interest- 
ing and gradual transition from sepals to petals. In some plants 
(e.g. Indian Cress and Fuchsia) the calyx, instead of being green, 
may be coloured ; this fact indicating a transition from calyx to 
corolla in one way. On the other side, we find the petals may be 
developed as ordinary leaves, and thus we learn that petals, like 
sepals, are simply modified leaves. 
Thecase for . full substantiation of Goethe’s maxim grows stronger 
when we approach stamens 
oi 1, s¢) and pistil. If the 


stamen be in reality a leaf, it is 

sf i certain that it resembles 

? if a leaf much less closely than 
the sepal or the petal. The 


) stamen is a stalked organ, as 
we have seen, and bears in its 
head or anther the yellow 

pollen. This head seems to 
‘represent the folded blade of 
. . the staminal leaf, but have we 


any proof that our conjecture 
is probable or correct? Let 
the facts of botany reply. Here is a Petunia, for instance, in which the 
stamens are replaced by stalked leaves; there a 
white Water Lily (Fig. 2, 8) and a Double-rose 
(Fig. 2, a), in both of which cases you may 
observe the transition stage whereby the stamen 
(4, 6) becomes a petal ; whilst the petal in the rose 
may become in its turn a sepal (Fig. 2, a, 1). So, 
too, in the common tulip, the three parts of the 
pistil and the six stamens may all be transformed 
into petals. Nor does the central organ of all, 
the seed-producing pistil, escape these metamor- 
phic changes. The double-flowering Cherry (Fig. 3) 
Fioe dinecuesy. Shows its carpel in the shape of a green leaf (d). 
The willow flowers show us gradations from the leaf- 
like carpel to the altered stamen, and thence to the ordinary leaf; 


Fig. 2. ay CHANGING TO PgTALs. 
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and you may, lastly, find in some plants, as in the monstrous speci- 
mens of Dutch Clover, that every part of the flower becomes a leaf. 
Goethe’s own words regarding the pistil succinctly express the true 
state of matters regarding its abnormal history: “If we keep in 
view the observations which have now been made, we shall not fail 
to recognise the leaf in all seed-vessels, notwithstanding their mani- 
fold forms, their variable structure, and different combinations.” 
Thus Goethe’s generalisation finds its best proof in the facts of 
vegetable monstrosities. And the science of likenesses, tracing 
nature in her bypaths of development, discovers that, whatever may 
be said of the first beginnings of plant life on the globe, the later 
development which has given us the flowering plants has ap- 
parently been directed wholly, or in greater part, towards the 
elaboration of the leaf. To the evolution of the leaf, as the science 
of likeness proves, we owe the wondrous beauty of the flowers, 
which, like the stars of the poet, brighten earth’s otherwise dull 
firmament. 

The flower, however, is not the only part of the plant which has 
received abundant elucidation at the hands of the science of like- 
nesses. The ingenuity of Nature and the prolific nature of the 
expedients by which she developed structures to serve her varied 
ends, formed of old two of the stereotyped sources of wonder by 
the recital of which philosophers were wont to regale their auditors. 
This fertility of device in using simple means to effect important ends 
receives a new reading from the study of homology. We now perceive 
that the modifications effected by nature represent the utilisation 
of like parts in divers ways. Just as essentially similar limbs may 
be employed in the animal world for very different purposes, so the 
variations of similar parts in plants may illustrate what is meant by 
“homoplastic ” organs—that is, the adaptation to new and varied ways 
of life, of the common belongings of the plant world. Our com- 
prehension of this truth may be firstly assisted by an example 
culled from the animal world. The idea that Nature, “in framing 
her strange fellows,” and in developing the unusual and unwonted, 
should effect her purpose by the creation of new structures and fresh 
parts, is an idea for which there apparently exists the warrant of 
common sense. But let us see if the way of Nature in such a case 
is not rather by the elaboration and modification of already existing 
parts. Take as an illustrative case the Tortoise (Fig. 4) and its 
structure. No single animal form stands apparently more aloof from 
its neighbours of the reptile class than the sluggish chelonian. En- 
closed in a bony box, its structure seems to be unique, and its relations 
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to the serpent, lizard, or crocodile extremely unapparent. But what 
has comparative anatomy to 
say respecting the building of 
the chelonian house? Look 
at the roof formed by the greatly 
expanded ribs and solid spine. 
Look at its sides formed by 
the cartilages or ends of the 
ribs ; and its floor formed by 
certain skin-bones comparable 
roughly in their nature to 
the large scales of the crocodile’s under surface, and in any case 
presenting us with no structures unusual or foreign to the reptile 
class. The boxlike body of the animal is, in short, formed by so much 
of its skeleton, and so many of its scales, altered and modified to suit 
the animal’s way of life ; and presents us thus with no new thing in 
the way of structure, but with an elaboration of the common elements 
of the reptile body. 

More interesting, perhaps, because more complex in their re- 
lations, are the changes which occur in the lower jaw and ear as we 
ascend from the fishes as the lowest vertebrates to Man and 
quadrupeds as the highest. We could not find a better example of 
the manner in which Nature moulds the same elements into widely 
different forms than such a subject. Homology teaches us clearly 
enough that in the elaboration of the skull, as in the modification of 
the tortoise-skeleton as a whole, new parts and new organs are evolved 
simply and for the most part by the alteration and higher develop- 
ment of the original type. When we examine the lower jaw and 
its connections with the skull in any vertebrate animal below the 
rank of the quadruped, we find that the jaw is attached to the skull 
by the intervention of a special bone called the “quadrate bone.” 
The manner in which lower jaw and skull are connected in Man 
and quadrupeds is very different from the latter arrangement. In 
Man, as every one knows, the lower jaw works upon the skull directly 
and of itself, and the “ quadrate bone,” which one sees so distinctly in 
the reptile, bird, frog, or fish, is apparently wanting in higher verte- 
brate life. Is the skull of the quadruped, then, modelled, as regards 
its lower jaw and articulations thereof, on a different type from that 
seen in the lower vertebrate? Comparative anatomy supplies the 
answer in very different fashion. Attend for a moment to the 
disposition of the parts of the internal ear, which in quadrupeds we 
find to exist within the skull and just above the lower jaw. We 


Fig. 4. TorrTorse. 
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find three small bones (Fig. 5, a, , #, c,) to connect the “drum” of 
the ear with the internal hearing apparatus. Of these three bones, 
one shaped somewhat like a hammer is named the mad/eus (m), and 


A “a 
/ see GH 


to this bone our attention must be specially directed. For when we 
trace this bone downwards through the reptiles and birds towards the 
fishes, we discover that it alters its relations to the ear and assumes 
new ones with the lower jaw. In reptiles and birds, for example, we 
find the malleus to be of large size, and to be divided so that one part 
(n, m) becomes transformed into the “quadrate bone,” and another 
(B, m') into the upper part of the lower jaw (/) itself. In the fish a 
third bone (c, m’’) may actually appear in connection with the lower 
jaw (7), and as the result of the division of the part representing the 
“malleus” of Man and quadrupeds. So that, divesting the subject 
of all technicality, we may say that, as we first enter the vertebrate 
sub-kingdom, we find the “ malleus” to be represented in the fishes 
by no less than three bones (c, m, m', m’’) which are connected 
with the upper part of the lower jaw and lie outside the ear altogether. 
Next, in the reptile and bird we find a modification of this arrange- 
ment to hold good. Here the malleus is divided into two portions 
(m, m') only; these parts, however, being still concerned in the 
articulation of the lower jaw (7). But in Man and his neighbour- 
quadrupeds, these outside bones become pushed upwards in the 
course of development, and are finally enclosed within the skull, thus 
appearing as the “ malleus” of the ear (A, #), having no connection 
with the jaw, and being concerned in the higher function of conveying 
impressions of sound to the internal ear. The upper part of the lower 
jaw of the lower vertebrate is in fact taken into the interior of the 
skull and ear, when we reach the quadruped class. The two com- 
panion bones (c, 7) of the malleus in the ear, likewise represent separate 
parts of the skull, which in higher life become modified for the 
hearing function. And a glance at the accompanying diagram will 
serve to show how the other bones—“ incus” (7) and “ stapes” (c)—of 
the quadruped ear are represented wholly or in part in lower life, and 
how they attain their higher place and function simply as the result 
of modification, and the evolution of a new structure from the 
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materials of an already existing type. Such modification is simply 

part of the wider process we see everywhere illustrated in animal life 

at large, whereby complication and diversity of structure and form 

are the results of no new creations, but of the development, the 
splitting up, and differentiation of already existing parts. 

So is it also with plants in some of their most unusual aspects. 

The strange features in animals and plants are in reality but the altered 

“commonplace of nature.” By way of illustration, 

the subject of the threadlike “tendrils” of plants 

presents itself in a prominent manner. It would 

be hard to discover any organs of plants which are 

better known than these. Poetic allegory itself has 

ever found in the simile of the “tendrils” the best 

guise under which the affections of mankind might 

be shadowed forth; and that the weak-stemmed 

plants climb by the aid of these organs is not a 

matter requiring even a primer of botany for its 

verification. Now, plants of very varied nature 

possess these organs; and the question arises, are 

mk aw these tendrils new and special organs in such plants 

AND Its Parts. as possess them, or are they but modifications, like 

the home of the Tortoise, of familiar structures? Let the science of 

likenesses reply, by directing our attention to the general form of 

5 the leaf. Every ordinary leaf (Fig. 6) con- 

ot sists, as we know, of a stalk or petiole (p) 

¢ and a blade or /amina (/), and when we look 

at the apple leaf (Fig. 6), or at a rose leaf, 

we may see at the point where the leaf stalk 

leaves the stem two little wing-like appendages, 

called stipules (ss), and which are to be re- 

garded as normal parts and appendages of the 

leaf. These stipules are large in the pansy 

tribe, and are also prominent in the beans 

and peas, whilst in one of the vetches (Fig. 10) 

—Lathyrus aphaca, the Yellow Vetch—the 

stipules, as we shall see, may actually repre- 

Fig. 7. Lear or Pea. sent the leaves. In many other plants, on 

the contrary, no stipules occur. 

Now let us examine the leaf of the Common Pea (Fig. 7). It is 

a compound leaf, and we notice that the tendrils seem to grow out at 

* the sides and at the end of the leaf stalk. The tendrils (¢#) here 

are at once seen to exist in the place of some of the leaflets (9), and, 
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as some botanists tell us, in place of the end of the leaf stalk also. 
We find a very simple modification to be 

thus represented ; certain parts of a leaf 

become altered to enable the plant to 

climb. Tendrils here are homologous 

with leaflets. In the lentil it is the leaf- 

stalk itself which is long drawn out to 

form the climbing thread. The vine fv 


(Fig. 8) or passion flower may be selected < 
as our next example. Here the tendrils SS 


appear to be formed in a very different ; 
fashion from that seen in the pea. Ap- 
parently the tendril (¢/) in the vine and 


passion flower is a modified branch; such Fig. 8© Tenprit oF « Vine. 
an opinion being arrived at from a study of the relations of the 
tendril to the stem and normal branches of the plant. The Vir- 
ginia Creeper likewise climbs by means of its altered 
tendril-like branches. Once again we meet with a 
similar end—that of forming a climbing support— 
served by a different means, when we turn to the 
Smilax (Fig. 9), which in Southern Europe replaces 
the Bryony of our English hedgerows. The leaves of 
Smilax are heart-shaped, and when we look at the 
points at which the leaves spring from the stem, we 
detect two tendrils (¢#), which pass to the surrounding plants there 
to entwine themselvesin complex fashion. Now, what are the tendrils 
of Smilax? Our knowledge of the leaf 

~ and our observation of the position 
of our tendrils enable us to answer the 
question. What organs arise from the 
base of the leaf stalk? ‘The reply, 
illustrated by a reference to Fig. 6, is 
“stipules” (ss); and stipules are 
paired organs. Therefore, we conclude 
that the tendrils of Smilax are simply 
altered stipules. The Yellow Vetch eo Teen Pe 
(Fig. 10), which adorns our cornfields, reverses the conditions of 
Smilax. The stipules (ss) remain in the Vetch to represent the 
leaves, whilst the leaf stalk itself and its leaflets become altered as in 
the Pea, only to a greater degree, to enable Lathyrus to indulge its 
climbing propensities. Thus does a study of tendrils illustrate in 
a ptfashion the bearings of homology. But for this science of 


Fig. 9. Smiax. 
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likenesses we should not be enabled to unravel some of the com- 
plexities which beset the study of how a plant climbs ; and we again 
note how modification and adaptation, as distinguished from new 
creations, form the way of the world of life. 

No less interesting in certain of its aspects is the study of the 
“thorns” and “ prickles” which “set the rosebud,” or give to the 
hawthorn its characteristic name and feature. The popular botany of 
every-day life is content to consider prickles and thorns to represent 
one andthe same kind of structure. Butthe science of likenesses is care- 
ful to ask us to make a 
very decided distinction 
between their nature as 
between the tendrils 
themselves. Examine 
the Sloe (Fig. 11, a), for 
instance, or the Haw- 
thorn, and you will 
readily determine the 
nature of the “thorns” 
which these plants bear. 
You will note that from the thorns (a a) leaves spring, and in this 
observation lies the key to the understanding of their relationship with 
other parts of the plant. Leaves are only borne on the stem itself 
or on the appendages of the stem we familiarly call branches. 
Therefore the presence of leaves on the thorns plainly tells us 
that these appendages of Sloe and Hawthorn are in reality stunted 
branches. Nor are we left in the slightest doubt as to the nature of 
these objects ; for many of the plants which in a wild state possess ~ 
thorns alone produce full-grown branches under cultivation. 
“Spinosz arbores cultura sepius deponunt spinas in hortis,” said 
Linnzus, and the Sloe itself illustrates the remark. But the prickles 
of the Rose (Fig. 11, 8), which might readily be deemed thorns in 
miniature, now demand attention. The prickle has no intimate 
connection with the stem. On the contrary, it is merely a hardened 
appendage of the skin of the stem or leaf as the case may be. A 
prickle causes no trouble in its detachment from the stem, and the 
botanist would inform us that these appendages in their true nature 
correspond to hardened hairs. Lastly, we may meet with double 
prickles, or spines, which spring from the axils of leaves and from the 
base of the leaf stalk. In the Acacias and the American Prickly Ash 
(Echinopanax) we may see spines the origin of which is not hard 
to trace, and which spring from the bases of the leaves. Just as 


Fig. rr. Stoz anv Rose, with THORNS AND PRickvEs. 
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the tendrils of the Smilax were formed from “ stipules,” so we per- 
ceive in the Acacias how these latter organs may be altered to form 
the “spines,” or “ prickles,” of these plants. 

Passing from leaves and flowers to fruits, we enter a new but 
equally interesting field of speculation with the last. Let us firstly 
inquire what is the nature of the structure to which the botanist 
gives the name of “ fruit.” It is perfectly evident from the common 
knowledge of Nature’s processes which ordinary observation affords 
that the fruit is merely part of the flower. The buds of springtime 
and the blossoms of summer must precede the fruit of the autumn ; 
and the promise of “a golden reaping” is heralded by the early 
growth of the vernal season. Without the flower, then, the fruit 
would be non-existent, and considering that within the vast majority 
of fruits we find the seeds, we can readily construct a definition of 
the botanical fruit by defining it as “the ripe pistil.” Such is the 
invariable nature of the fruit in the mind of the botanist. Popu- 
larly, however, “fruits” are only to be so called when they are 
edible. The mental and scientific concept of the man of science 
vanishes before the practical matter-of-fact definition of a fruit as 
“that which is good to eat” ; and perhaps each definition meets in 
its own way the exigencies and circumstances which called it forth. 

But the study of fruits from the botanical side presents us with a 
highly interesting illustration of the value of “ homology,” as showing 
us how the modification of simple and well-known parts of the 
flower may become transformed so as to be well- 
nigh unrecognisable in the fruit. No better illus- 
tration of the latter fact can be found than in the 
Strawberries (Fig. 12), which secured the full admi- 
ration of Dr. Boteler, who declared that “ Doubtless 
God could have made a better berry, but doubtless 
God never did ”—a remark the correctness of which 
will probably be viewed proportionately by the Fig-:2- Strawserrv. 
individual minds and tastes which may consider the saying. Glancing 
at the Strawberry flower, we see no promise therein of the toothsome 
fruit which the summer brings ; and we may well be puzzled to dis- 
cover the true nature of our berry, even after a close examination of 
its substance. The apple cut across is seen to contain seed—therefore 
we may reasonably enough imagine that, whatever growth has subse- 
quently occurred to the apple blossom, we find the seed-producing 
pistil of the flower to be represented in its interior. But no seeds 
are to be found in the interior of Dr. Boteler’s berry. Where, then, 
is the true fruit—the ripened pistil—of the Strawberry, and what is 
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the nature of the succulent mass we eat? The science of likenesses 
answers the question by a reference to the growth of the Strawberry 
itself. In the flower, the pistil is seen to be composed of a great 
many little parts, called “carpels.” As the flower fades and the 
pistil ripens, the end of the flower-stalk (called in botany the 
receptacle) begins to swell out and to exceed the rest of the flower in 
its growth. Soon it becomes red and succulent, and the little green 
carpels of the pistil, each containing a single seed, come in due 
time to be separated from each other, and to be embedded in the 
juicy mass on which, when it was the simple end of the flower-stalk, 
it was set. Thus to offer a friend the “botanical fruit” of the 
Strawberry would be a proceeding tantamount to invite him to a 
Barmecide’s feast: since, to fulfil the promise, we should simply 
require to pick out from the surface of the berry the little green 
carpels (/) which represent the ripe pistil of the flower—the popular 
“ fruit,” as we have seen, being merely the enlarged end of the flower- 
stalk. In such a case, one might well be excused for preferring the 
common construction of the term “ fruit” to the scientific, and for 
neglecting the intellectual aspect of the berry in favour of the exer- 
cise of practical zesthetics as applied to the end of the flower-stalk. 
The Strawberry does not stand alone in its illustration of the 
curious facts concerning the transformation of flowers which the study 
of homologies elicits. What, for example, is to 
be said of the Rose-fruit (Fig. 13) itself, save that 
the familiar red “ hip” of our hedgerows is formed 
by the enlarged and hollowed flower-stalk (c), 
along with the calyx (s) or outer part of the flower ; 
or, according to some botanists, by the calyx alone, 
whose green leaves become thickened, red, and 
glistening as the summer passes into the autumn, 
and come to enclose the true fruit (/7) in the 
form of the little carpels similar in nature to those 
on the outside of the Strawberry. So that the 
difference between the “hip” of the Rose and the 
Strawberry simply consists in the fact that the Rose flower-stalk is 
hollow and has the fruits inside, whilst the end of the Strawberry flower- 
stalk is solid, and has its fruits outside. The Apple and Pear likewise 
exhibit much the same arrangement as the Rose and Strawberry in 
respect of their fruits. If we suppose the hip of the Rose to have its 
walls extremely thickened and fleshy, we should convert it into a 
form of fruit resembling the Apple or Pear. No less interesting 
is the nature of the Fig, which, to be properly understood, should 


Fig. 13. Rose Fruit. 
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be examined as it grows in the hothouse. Slice your fig longwise 
(Fig. 14 @), and you will see in its interior, not seeds, but “ flowers ”; 
some with stamens (4) alone, others (¢) with pistils alone. The 
Fig appears before us as another example of the hollowing of the 
flower-stalk, with this important difference, that not merely the fruits 
but the flowers are contained in its interior. 

It only remains for us to sum up the results and general conclu- 
sions to which our brief study of the science of likenesses may be 
said legitimately to lead us. Turning 
firstly to the features we have just 
been discussing, we have noted, for 
instance, that the leaf was the type 
of the whole plant, and that as the 
leaf became modified to form the 
“ flower,” so that flower and its parts, 
still representing leaves, became further 
altered to form the “ fruit” under all Fig. 14. Section oF Fic. 
its varied aspects and forms. From a simple structure—the leaf—we 
thus discover, by the aid of the science of likenesses, complex and 
elaborate organs and parts to be developed. What lesson do such 
examples teach us concerning the order of Nature at large? Do 
these lessons argue in favour of evolution or against that theory of 
Nature? The answer is not fora single moment doubtful. If, as 
our inquiry shows, it is the way of Nature to produce many and 
varied structures by the modification of one simple organ or part, 
surely there is no greater wonder involved in the idea, that by the 
same process of development she has woven from simple forms the 
whole complex warp and woof of the living world. When we see 
Nature in her abnormal methods of development revealing to us, 
under the guise of her sports and freaks amidst the flowers, the true 
composition of the pistil and stamens, or altering the same structure 
to form the varied fruits; when we discover that the complex skull 
has apparently been built up through slow and gradual modifications 
from skulls of simpler type, which vanish away, in the lowest confines 
of the vertebrate animals, in the barely defined skulless “‘cord” of the 
lowest fish, we may not esteem it an impossibility that all organic 
forms have been evolved under like conditions of development. 

Nor must we omit to think of another important point involved 
in the study of homologies. If Nature is, as we have shown, 
liable to modify and alter continually the work of her hands, 
can such a practice be held to favour the origin of new species by- 
the way which evolution points out? When the flower returns to 
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the leaf-type, or when it exhibits variations from its usual form and 
structure, is Nature going back or reverting to former conditions ? 
or is she initiating paths which lead to new species? The answer 
to these queries may be given in the affirmative. When the flower 
grows into its leaves, that is a “ reversion,” a stepping backward to 
the primitive and simple type. When, on the other hand, the plant 
shows a tendency towards complexity, instead of simplicity—to alter 
in favour of increased development—then is seen the tendency to 
progression and elaboration of the type. Both tendencies hold sway 
in Nature, and the one is as inexplicable as the other, save on the 
theory of Evolution. From the monstrosity of the flower a new 
“ variety” springs, and in time the variety becomes a “ race,” and 
the race in turn a new “species.” Thus, whilst the course of Nature 
before our eyes runs not smoothly but in an apparent irregularity, 
the deeper faith in a law-governed universe, not as yet fully compre- 
hended or known, convinces us that with the higher knowledge of 
to-morrow the irregularities of to-day will resolve themselves into 
parts of an ordered system. It is not without good reason for 
believing in the reality of the convictions which nature-studies inspire 
respecting the government of this world’s order that we find Professor 
Parker maintaining that “the study of animal morphology leads to 
continually grander and more reverential views of creation and of a 
Creator. Every fresh advance shows us further fields for conquest, 
and at the same time deepens the conviction that, while results and 
secondary operations may be discoverable by human intelligence, 
‘no man can find out the work that God maketh from the beginning 
to the end.’ We live as in a twilight of knowledge, charged with 
revelations of order and beauty ; we steadfastly look for a perfect 
light which shall reveal perfect order and beauty.” 


ANDREW WILSON. 





A NEW STUDY OF “LOVE'S LABOUR'S 
LOST.” 


HAKESPEAREAN commentators have hitherto failed to reveal 
the sources of the plot of Love’s Labour's Lost. ‘The only 
approach to anything like an important discovery in connection with 
it is Mr. Hunter’s reference to Johnes’ translation of Monstrelet’s 
Chronicle, where we are told of the settlement of a dispute between 
the kings of France and Navarre bearing a close resemblance to the 
political question at issue between Navarre and the Princess of 
France in the play.! But our knowledge of the origin of the events 
that form the real action of the comedy is not thereby much ad- 
vanced. In one respect the discovery seems to have obscured 
subsequent investigation. ‘The occurrence related by Monstrelet 
took place before 1425, and it has been thence inferred that the play 
is intended to represent France of that date. Critics have conse- 
quently forborne to examine the play in the light of later French 
history, and contemporary French politics have never been consulted 
in connection with it. It is no new matter for regret that so few 
attempts should have been made by commentators to do justice to 
the influence exerted by contemporary events on the Elizabethan 
dramatists ; but it is certainly matter for surprise that no endeavour 
should have been made to trace any relationship between con- 
temporary French affairs and Love's Labour's Lost, where the names 
of almost all the important characters are actually identical with 
the contemporary leaders in French politics. 
The hero of Love's Labour's Lost is the King of Navarre, in 
whose kingdom the scene is laid, and the play was produced at a 
1 The passage is quoted at length in Hazlitt’s Shakespeare's Library, part i, 
vol. i. p. 3. The King of Navarre renounces all claim to certain French terri- 
tory ‘*in consideration that with the Duchy of Nemours the King of France 
engaged to pay him ¢wo hundred thousand gold crowns of the coin of our lord the 
king.” It should also be noticed that in the Chronicle the King of Navarre’s 
name is Charles, and that it is to Charles, father of the reigning sovereign, 


that the Princess in the play declares she has already paid a portion of the sum 
demanded by the present claimant. (Love's Ladour’s Lost, act ii. sc. i, 161.) 
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time when the bearer of such a title in France was attracting the 
serious attention of earnest-minded Englishmen. Similarly, the two 
chief lords in attendance in the comedy—Biron and Longaville— 
bear the actual names of the two most strenuous supporters of the 
real King of Navarre ; while the name of the Lord Dumaine is a 
common Anglicised version of that Duc de Maine, or Mayenne, 
whose name was so frequently mentioned in popular accounts of 
French affairs in connection with Navarre’s movements that Shake- 
speare was not unnaturally led to number him also among his 
supporters.? Even the name of the “pretty ingenious” page does 
not seem to have been the dramatist’s own invention. Mothe, or La 
Mothe, was the name by which a French ambassador was known in 
London for many years ; and although he had been absent from 
England since 1583, the popularity that he had already gained, and 
the important negotiations in which he had been employed, would 
have prevented his name from slipping out of the memory of play- 
goers or playwrights.? The further mention of the Duke Alengon 
must have been due to some reminiscence of the French nobleman 
of the same name who had so persistently and so publicly sued for 
the queen’s hand.‘ 

If we recall the anxious interest with which contemporary move- 
ments in France were watched by England from 1589 to the end of 
1594—the exultation that followed every victory of Navarre’s party, 
and the dejection that followed every defeat—it seems impossible to 
attribute to any mere chance coincidence the introduction of these 
names. It was in 1589—in or about which year our most trust- 
worthy critics are agreed that Love's Labour's Lost must have been 
written—that England was startled by the news of the assassination 
of Henry III. by a fanatic monk, and that the dissensions between 
the Bourbon and Guise claimants to the vacant throne were to be 
settled at the sword’s point. It was in the same year that Elizabeth 
for once belied her constitutional vacillation, and promised that some 
appreciable assistance should cross the Channel to aid Navarre.” For 
five years her subjects had complained that she was blind to “ the 
popularity and advantage which would result from her undertaking 
the cause with energy and spirit.” But now at length God had 


? For an identical mode of spelling the name compare Chapman’s Conspiracie 
and Tragedie of Charles Duke of Biron (in Pearson’s 8yvo. reprint), Vol. ii. 
pp. 210-11, 

* He is often mentioned in Froude’s //isfory, ch, xi. 293, 7, &c., and in the 
State Paper Calendars, ch. 1581-90, p. 79, &c. 

* Love's Labour's Lost, ii, i, 61, 
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opened her gracious eyes and strengthened her royal heart. Money 
and munition were hastily despatched to Dieppe. French agents 
were granted special licenses to purchase “ corn, apparel, and other 
things” in the London markets for the army of the Protestant king. 
The fleet was ordered to cruise about the Channel, and hurried 
arrangements were made within a few days for the transport of four 
thousand foot soldiers, most of whom were volunteers anxious to shed 
their blood in so good a cause. The public enthusiasm grew hourly. 
Students complained that the war excitement interfered with their 
studies. Little was acknowledged to be too valuable to be sacrificed 
“for the sake of the French King.” ® 

With these facts before us, we may reasonably suppose that 
Shakespeare wrote this comedy with his eyes fixed, like those of 
his countrymen, on the affairs of France; and it will be our 
endeavour to show further that he made his observations serve at 
once a practical purpose. We believe that in the composition of 
Love's Labour's Lost Shakespeare took a slight and amusing story 
derived from some independent source—which will, we hope, be 
before long discovered—and gave it a new and vital interest by 
grafting upon it heroes and incidents suggested by the popular 
sentiment as to French affairs prevailing in London at the time. 
Apart from the play itself, this view is partially confirmed by two 
noticeable facts. Firstly, Zove's Labour's Lost was one of the 
most popular of Shakespeare’s comedies on the Elizabethan stage for 
some years after its first production ; but after the occurrences, chiefly 
in France, to which we suppose it to refer had been driven by others 
from the public mind, the play lost, and has never since regained, its 
place in popular esteem.* Secondly, Shakespeare has elsewhere 
shown his interest in French politics. Almost the only direct and 
unmistakable reference to current events which he has introduced 
into his plays describes the contemporary condition of France. In 
the Comedy of Errors, which probably followed Zove’s Labour's Lost 
at a very brief interval, France is stated to be “ armed and reverted, 
making war against her heir.”7 Likewise Malone, on quite indepen- 
dent grounds, most strenuously maintained that the passage in the 
Merchant of Venice in which Portia compares music to “the flourish 
when true subjects bow to a new-crowned monarch,” refers to 
Navarre’s final victory and his coronation as King of France.* 

* A general view of the time may be gathered from the documents calendareu 
on pp. 615-18 of Elizabeth’s Domestic State Papers, 1581-90. 

* Halliwell’s Folio Shakespeare, vol. iv. p. 215. 
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Bit for a conclusive proof of the theory we have enunciated, we 
must +rely on the internal construction of the comedy. We have 
already shown the relationship existing between the names of the 
persons introduced there and those of some contemporary leaders in 
political life. We proceed to examine the characters of the dramatist’s 
heroes in connection with those of their living namesakes, and to 
compare some of the incidents in the play with some events of actual 
history. 

The popular admiration with which the opponent of the League 
was viewed in England is clearly reflected in Love's Labour's Lost 
in the description of the King as 

the sole inheritor 


Of all perfections that a man may owe, 
Matchless Navarre ; (ii. i. 5); 


and his reputed gallantry and fondness for female society are well 
illustrated by the “courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy” with 
which he makes his advances to the Princess. Similarly Longavilie, 
who made his English reputation by the skill with which he defeated 
the forces of the League at Senlis in 1589, is spoken of by Maria 
in language which seems introduced to satisfy the enthusiasm his 
conduct had roused in this country :— 

A man of sovereign parts he is esteemed 

Well fitted in arts, glorious in arms, 

Nothing becomes him ill that he would well. (ii. i. 44.) 


But these, like most of the characters in the comedy, seem merely 
‘ pretty mockings of the life,” such as might be expected of a clever 
artist still in his apprenticeship. ‘They have not sufficient flesh and 
blood about them to enable us to establish in detail their identity 
with those who were presumably their living prototypes. The King 
and the Princess, with almost all their attendants, are lightly pencilled 
outline-sketches, and suffer very much from a comparison with even 
the inferior characters of Shakespeare’s later comedies, The only 
personage introduced into Love's Labour's Lost who will in any 
way compare with the productions of Shakespeare’s after years is 
Biron. Coleridge saw in him the original sketch of Benedick, and 
there can be no doubt that to his characterization Shakespeare 
devoted special attention. Most of his speeches are so superior 
in their workmanship to the rest of the play, that we cannot but 
believe that they were worked up after the comedy was first produced, 
and are to be included among the corrections and augmentations 
mentioned in the title-page of the 1598 Quarto as having been 
recently made. The relation in which Biron stood to the English 
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people between 1589 and 1598 would fully account for the distinc- 
tion thus conferred upon him. Of all the leaders on Navarre’s side, 
he was best known to Englishmen. Almost invariably the English 
contingent served under him,® and every one of those nine years 
added something to England’s knowledge of his character. Some 
Frenchmen grew jealous of the Englishmen’s prowess in the field, 
but Biron was always faithful to them. The opinion that was formed 
of him was consequently on the whole a high one. “In this army,” 
wrote one of the English leaders disappointed by the cold reception 
many Frenchmen accorded him, ‘‘ we have not one friend but only 
Marshal Biron, whom we find very respective to Her Majesty and 
loving to her people. If it would please Her Majesty to take 
knowledge of as much, and to let him know how well she took his 
kindness, it were not amiss in my poor opinion.”!® Another writer 
speaks of “his open soldierlike breast.”'! After the close of the 
century Biron paid a visit to England, and Englishmen seem to have 
regarded the act of the French King in sending so distinguished an 
envoy as a mark of special honour.'? “Elizabeth recut Biron,” says a 
French historian, “avec beaucoup de faveur; c’étoit & ses yeux 
Yhomme qui par sa génie militaire avait le plus contribué aux succts 
de Henri IV.”'* But some blemishes in his character were at the 
same time not overlooked. Like all French courtiers, he was reputed 
to be specially susceptible to the charms of women, and fond of 
indulgence in luxurious living. He held himself in very high 
estimation, “Toujours applaudi ou excus¢,” writes one whose 
opinion of him is probably reliable, “il étoit opiniatre et présomptu- 
eux.” He was occasionally extravagant in his language. Navarre 
said of him, “Il ne faut pas toujours prendre au pied de la lettre ses 
rhodomontades, jactances et vanités.” '4 

The points of resemblance between this historical supporter of 
Navarre’s and Shakespeare’s Biron are numerous. The bravery, the 
common sense—the necessary complement of good generalship— 
and the love of recreation of the dramatist’s hero at once suggest 
the popular Frenchman. His protest against the “barren task” his 
companions impose on themselves—“ not to see ladies, study, fast,” 
—his “salve for perjury” after all the oath-takers are forsworn, where 


® State Papers, 1591-94, p- 335- 
” Birch’s Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1754), ii. 323. 
" Letters written by Fohn Chamberlain (Camden Society, 1861), p. 139. 
12 Ibid. p. 95. 
18 Sismondi’s Histoire (Paris, 1839), xxii. 65. 
“ Biagraphie Universelle, vol. iv. s V- 
GG2 
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he contends “to see no woman” is “flat treason ’gainst the kingly 
state of youth,” readily recall the leading features of his living name- 
sake’s court life. The last description given of him in Love's Labour's 
Zost seems a veritable echo of Navarre’s own words. “ The world’s 
large tongue,” says Rosaline to “my Lord Biron,” 

Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of comparisons and wounding flouts ; 


Which you in all estates wiil execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit. (V. ii. 832-36.) 


A further coincidence at the end of the play is, perhaps, worthy of 
note. Biron is commonly reported to have said of himself early in 
his career, “ Je ne sais si je mourrai sur un échafaud, mais je sais 
bien que je ne mourrai qua [hépital.”"® The relegation of Shake- 
speare’s Biron to a hospital closes the comedy. Admirable from 
an artistic point of view as is “ the sweet and tempered gravity ” with 
which Love's Labour's Lost concludes, its striking difference from 
the termination of Shakespeare’s other comedies makes it not im- 
probable that it had some more concrete origin than its author’s 
notion of dramatic fitness. The point may, therefore, be said to 
deserve some attention. 

To show that we have not over-estimated Biron’s importance in 
the eyes of Shakespeare’s dramatic contemporaries, we need merely 
mention that Zove's Labour's Lost is not the only play of the time 
of which he is the hero. George Chapman has devoted no less 
than two plays to his career. It would be beyond our scope to 
institute a careful comparison between Shakespeare’s and Chapman’s 
works. They differ so materially that, had we the intention, we doubt 
if it would afford us any profitable result. Chapman’s plays deal 
with the close of Biron’s career, and are historical in the smallest 
detail. They are in the dramatist’s heaviest style, and many scenes 
read like extracts from State papers. We feel convinced it can only 
have been the intense interest taken in their subject that could have 
secured them a favourable hearing on the stage. The points of 
similarity to Zove’s Labour's Lost lie in the tendency of some of the 
courtiers to employ “ spruce affectation and figures pedantical.” The 
King rebukes one of the chief among them with— 


Your wit is of the true Pierian spring, 
That can make anything of anything." 


The hero is described as a man “of matchless valour,” and “ ever 


% Biographie Universelle, vol. iv. s. ¥. 
%* Chapman's Conspiracie of Duke Biron (8vo, reprint), p, 208, 
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happy in all encounters.” '? Lovely, modest, magnanimous, and con- 
stant are among the epithets bestowed upon him. But he is suspected 
by his enemies of being an atheist.'§ In the later of the two plays 
he is charged with speaking treason against Navarre, and finally falls 
on the scaffold a victim to his “intemperate speech.” !° 

The leading event of the comedy--the meeting of the King of 
Navarre with the Princess of France—lends itself as readily to a 
comparison with an actual occurrence of contemporary French 
history as do the heroes of the play to a comparison with those 
who played chief part in it. At the end of the year 1586 a very 
decided attempt had been made to settle the disputes between 
Navarre and the reigning King. The mediator was a Princess of 
France—Catherine de Medici—who had virtually ruled France for 
nearly thirty years, and who now acted in behalf of her son, decrepit 
in mind and body, in much the same way as the Princess in 
Love's Labour's Lost represents her “ decrepit, sick, and bed-rid 
father.” The historical meeting was a very brilliant one. The 
most beautiful ladies of the court accompanied their mistress. 
“ La reine,” we are told, “ qui connoissoit les dispositions de Henri 
a la galanterie, avoit compté sur elles pour le séduire, et elle avoit fait 
choix pour la suivre 4 Saint Bris (where the conference was held) des 
plus belles personnes de sa cour.” *° This bevy of ladies was known 
as “ Pescadron volant,” and Davila asserts that Henry was desirous of 
marrying one of them.?! Navarre, however, parted with Catherine 
and her sirens without bringing their negotiations to a satisfactory 
decision ; but the interview was doubtless one of the causes that 
brought about the political alliance between Navarre’s party and the 
royal house which took place just before the French King’s death in 
1589. The memory of the original attempt was naturally then revived. 
There is thus much probability that the meeting of Navarre and the 
Princess on the Elizabethan stage was suggested by the well-known 
interview at Saint Bris. That Shakespeare attempted to depict in 
the Princess the lineaments of Catherine, we do not for a moment 
assert. The Princess in the play seems mainly distinguished for her 


7 Chapman’s Conspiracie of Duke Biron (8vo. reprint), ibid. p. 189. 

8 Ibid. p. 258. 

% Chapman’s 7ragedie of Biron, p. 313. It is interesting to notice that many 
writers of the time compared Biron to Essex. Chapman several times introduces 
the comparison. In one place Biron is made to speak of ‘‘ The matchless Earl of 
Essex, whom some make a parallel with me in life and fortune.” 

2 Sismondi, xx. 237. 

2 Davila’s Memoirs of Civil Wars in France, translated (London, 1758), i, 
521-24, where an original account of the interview is given, 
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feminine tact, and although a hasty glance at French politics might 
have induced an observer to number that quality among Catherine’s 
characteristics, it is clearly very insufficient ground on which to 
base any relationship. 

This is the last portion of evidence on which we rely for estab- 
lishing a connection between the plot of Zove’s Labour's Lost and 
contemporary French politics ; but before concluding our remarks we 
wish to set in an historical light another scene in the play. The 
Russian incident has been a matter of difficulty to many generations 
of commentators. The ruse by which Navarre and his attendants 
introduce themselves to the Princess and the ladies, disguised as 
Russians, seems, on the grounds hitherto stated, to be somewhat 
ridiculous, and calculated to defeat rather than advance the King’s 
object of recommending himself and his followers as suitors for 
the ladies’ hands. Nor does the quotation made by Ritson from 
Hall’s Chronicle, and usually set down as a note on this incident, 
more satisfactorily account for its introduction, “In the first of 
Henry the Eighth,” writes Hall, “at a banquet made by the 
foreign ambassadors, came the Lord Henry, Earl of Wiltshire, 
and Lord Fitzwalter, in two long gowns of yellow satin traversed 
with white satin, and in every bend of white was a bend of crimson 
satin after the fashion of Russia or Russland.” From the Princess’s 
description of the Frenchman’s dress as “shapeless gear,” we are 
inclined to doubt if Shakespeare followed Hall at all, nor do we 
think that Shakespeare’s audience would have very keenly appre- 
ciated this needless reminiscence of a comparatively unimportant 
event more than eighty years old. We believe that the introduction 
of the Russians was due to more recent occurrences. 

It should be remembered that England first opened negotiations 
worthy of the name with Russia in Elizabeth’s reign, and that an 
important trading connection was soon after her accession established, 
in which she in common with her people took a lively interest. She 
obtained many valuable privileges from the Czar in favour of the 
English traders. At first the Russian Emperor was flattered by the 
intercourse, and in 1570 he sent a Russian representative to carry 
out a desire he had expressed that “ England and Russland might be 
in all matters as one.” Whether the envoy resented the Englishman’s 
habit of persistently staring distinguished foreigners out of counten- 
ance, or because the magnificence of his reception fell below his 
expectations, he complained on arriving home that he had been badly 
treated in this country, and from his return dates a change in Russia’s 
attitude towards the English traders. They were subjected to every 
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kind of petty annoyance, They could obtain no redress for wrong 
done them by Russians. Their lives were often jeopardised, and yet 
the Czar refused them adequate protection. The Queen patiently 
protested for many years, but with very doubtful success. But in 
1589 the disputes reached a crisis. A special envoy charged with 
important negotiations with the Czar returned to England and de- 
clared that he had been subjected to the most inhuman treatment. 
He had not only been abased but greatly abused. He had been 
shut up in a very unhandsome and unwholesome house, more like a 
prisoner than an ambassador. He had with difficulty obtained re- 
quisite food to support existence. The Queen’s temper was roused, 
and she wrote a fiery letter in her own hand to the Czar. Speaking 
of her envoy’s treatment and the Emperor’s previous conduct to her 
traders, she said: “ The like were never offered of no prince towards 
us; no, not of our greatest enemies, and they are hardly to be di- 
gested of any princely nature.” The bearer of this message with 
these and more practical protests did not leave England till the fol- 
lowing year, but the public excitement had scarcely then cooled.” 
These occurrences directing public attention to England’s con- 
nection with Russia doubtless revived the memory of a scene that 
had taken place a few years before, and which will, we believe, be 
of service to us in our study of Zove’s Zabour’s Lost. About 1582 
a second Russian ambassador—-Theodore Andreievitch Pissemsky by 
name—accompanied by a large suite, arrived in London. He was 
magnificently received and treated with much honour, but his instruc- 
tions contained a clause that sent a thrill of horror through the breast 
of every lady at Elizabeth’s Court. The Czar had threatened some 
time previously that no peace could be permanent between the two 
countries unless it were sealed by an union between the royal houses. 
The ambassador had therefore received orders not to return to Russia 
without a kinswoman of the Queen to be his master’s wife. Pissem- 
sky would listen to no refusal, and the Queen’s protests were quite 
unavailing. At length she selected a bride. She named Lady Mary 
Hastings, daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon, who was nearly related 
to her, and thereby satisfied the Czar’s condition. In May 1583 an 
interview was ordered to take place between her and the Russian 
envoy and his suite. In order to flatter the Russian’s notion of the 
importance of the occasion, an elaborate ceremonial was arranged. 
In the gardens of York House, then the residence of the Lord Chan- 


28 A very admirable account of England’s relations with Russia in Elizabeth’s 
reign is to be found in Mr, E. A. Bond’s Preface to Giles Fletcher’s Of the 
Russe Commonwealth and Horsey’s Travels, reprinted in a single volume by the 
Hakluyt Society in 1856. 
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cellor, a large pavilion was erected, just under which sat Lady Mary 
“ attended on with divers great ladies and maids of honour.” A 
number of English noblemen were allowed to witness the proceedings. 
The Russian arrived with his suite, and was at once brought before 
_her ladyship. “She put on a stately countenance accordingly;” but 
the conduct of the strangers was anything but dignified. Pissemsky 
at first “cast down his countenance, fell prostrate to her feet, ran 
back from her, his face still towards her, she and the rest admiring at 
his manner.” In his own person he said nothing, but he had brought 
an interpreter with him to address the object of his suit. The speaker 
declared “ it did suffice him to behold the angel he hoped should be 
his master’s spouse : commended her angelic countenance, state, and 
admirable beauty.” Shortly afterwards the gathering broke up, and 
was long afterwards remembered as an excellent joke. The lady 
finally refused to accept the Czar’s offer, and the Emperor replied 
by threatening to come to England and carry her away by force. 
Happily his death prevented his carrying his threat into execution, 
but, as if to prevent the incident from fading from the public mind, 
Lady Hastings was known afterwards as the Empress of Muscovia.*4 

Between this ludicrous scene and the visit of Navarre and his 
lords disguised as Russians in Love's Labour's Lost there are some 
noticeable points of likeness. Both interviews take place in “a park 
before a pavilion,” and the object of both is to “advance a love-feat.” 
The extravagant adulation which Moth is instracted to deliver, 
corresponds to the interpreter’s address. In either case the ladies 


have a right to complain— 
what fools were here 


Disguised like Muscovites in shapeless gear, 


and may well wonder at 

Their shallow shows and prologue vilely penned, 

And their rough carriage so ridiculous. 
The general description given of the Russians in the play corre- 
sponds so closely with the accounts published in 1591 by Giles 
Fletcher, one of Elizabeth’s envoys, that we are inclined to believe 
that Shakespeare was acquainted with him (he was John Fletcher's 
uncle), and either saw the book before its publication or otherwise 
became acquainted with its contents. Their “ rough carriage” seems 
an echo of Fletcher’s words, “for the most part they are unwieldy 
and inactive withal,” *5 and Rosaline’s remark, “ well-liking wits they 
have ; gross gross; fat fat,” seems a reminiscence of the statement 


* Fletcher’s Description of the Russe Commonwealth, p. 146, 
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‘‘they are for the most part of a large size and of very fleshy bodies, 
accounting it grace to be somewhat gross and burly.”** On the 
whole, these events and these descriptions seem better able to 
account for Shakespeare’s introduction of the Russians than any- 
thing that has hitherto been suggested. 

It may be added that “ the fantastical Spaniard” who haunts 
Navarre’s court is also clearly drawn upon the lines of a living 
personage. Boyet says of him :— 

This Armado is a Spaniard, that keeps here in Court ; 
A phantasm, a Monarcho, one that makes sport 
To the prince and his book-mates. 


Holofernes describes him as a “ fanatical phantasm.” A like cha- 
racter shortly before had made sport for Elizabeth’s courtiers. He 
was known by the very name, and by the epithet corresponding to 
the title here given to Shakespeare’s magnificent Armado. “ Phan- 
tastical Monarcho” was for years familiar to every visitor at the 
English court. For some time he was under the extraordinary 
delusion that all ships arriving at the port of London belonged to 
him. On his death Thomas Churchyard wrote a poem entitled 
“The Phantasticall Monarchoes Epitaph,” which enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity in London.” Shakespeare’s ridiculous knight 


26 Fletcher’s Description of the Russe Commonwealth, p. 146. 

27 Halliwell’s note on Love’s Labour's Lost (iv. i. 99) in his Folio Shake- 
speare, vol. iv. 

Since this article was written, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has very kindly sent me his 
Memoranda on Love's Labour's Lost, &c., which he printed for private circulation a 
short time ago. Although his investigations have been of a very different character 
from those I have here undertaken, they seem to corroborate indirectly the view I 
have taken of the play. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps admirably shows how readily 
Shakespeare caught up any popular mania, whether rational or irrational, by the 
note he gives on Moth’s allusion to Banks’ dancing-horse (L.L.L. i. 2, 53). No less 
than between sixty and seventy references are quoted, chiefly from contemporary 
sources, to illustrate the interest taken during Shakespeare’s time in the perform- 
ances of this animal. Similarly Mr. Phillipps attributes the introduction of the 
eccentric pun on Ajax, in the Fifth Act (L.L.L. v. 2, 579), to the appreciation 
popularly bestowed on a similar quibble, made by Sir John Harrington in his 
Metamorphosis of Ajax. To prove the general popularity of the play itself, Mr. 
Phillipps quotes a very rare poem by Robert Tofte, which contains an interesting 
notice of an early performance of the comedy; and this, taken in connection with 
other early notices of it, serves, he says, to show how popular the play was in its 
author's day. The volume contains a critical examination of Biron’s fine speech 
(**O ’tis more than need,” &c. L.L.L. iv. 3, 286-362), which conclusively 
proves that those who were responsible for the passage of the play through the 
press tacked together indiscriminately revised and unrevised versions of the 
original lines, and tends to confirm the belief that the chief passages in Biron’s 
part were almost wholly rewritten after the first production of the comedy. 
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from tawny Spain is, we cannot doubt, named after the expedition 
of 1588, 

We shall, perhaps, be excused if, in conclusion, we point the moral 
which this novel study of Zove’s Labour's Lost seems most directly to 
afford. It appears to show that the Elizabethan drama has been too 
little studied in its political aspect. Students have hitherto exclusively 
devoted their attention to its literary excellences or philological pecu- 
liarities; and its study from any other point of view has been unfairly 
underrated. But the. political enthusiasm that permeated the nation 
in Elizabeth’s reign was so intense and was responsible for so much 
of the high thinking of the time, that until we grasp some notion of 
its quality, we can only partially account for many of the leading 
features of the sixteenth-century drama. We have Shakespeare's 
own authority for stating that the players of his day, among whom 
himself and the chief dramatists are to be reckoned, were the ab- 
stracts and brief chronicles of their time ; and this statement alone 
would be ample justification for anticipating a profitable result from 
a careful examination of the Elizabethan drama in the light of con- 
temporary history. 

S. L. LEE. 





HOSPITALLER WORK AT ST. F$OHN’S 
GATE JIN 1880. 


HE old Gate of St. John, in Clerkenwell, must be interesting 
even to the general public, from its historical associations and 
architectural beauty, but it has a special interest for the readers of 
the Gentleman's Magazine. For many years the vignette on the title- 
page of that periodical has kept familiar to us the connection between 
its infancy and the Gate under the shadow of which so many of its 
best articles have been written or inspired. It may not, however, 
be generally known that in the course of the revolving years the old 
Gate has again become associated with the Hospitaller work which 
was so dear to the Ancient Order of St. John of Jerusalem—the 
Order which founded the magnificent Priory in Clerkenwell, of which 
the Gate is almost the only surviving relic. 

The year 1100 witnessed the introduction of the Hospitallers 
into England in a corporate capacity, and they flourished until the 
year 1540, when they were suppressed, and their property confiscated, 
by an Act of Parliament. In 1557, much of the injury was repaired 
by Royal Charter, and part of its possessions was restored to the 
Order: but the changed state of affairs was of brief duration. Ere 
two years had passed, the property was again confiscated: but on 
this occasion there was no suppression of the Order as a fraternity. 
Practically, however, it became dormant in England, although always 
represented at the councils in Malta, which had become the chef-/ieu 
of the Hospitallers, 

After the year 1798—the knights having been driven out of 
Malta—the different divisions or /anmgues of the Order maintained an 
independent existence. Nearly half a century ago five of the seven 
remaining /angues met and decreed the arrival of the English branch: 
and, to use the words of the present Chapter of the Order in England, 
it has—since its revival—“ pursued in spirit the original purposes of 
its foundation—the alleviation of the sick and suffering of the human 
race.” 

While the Order was dormant in England, the old Gate of the 
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Priory had passed into lay hands, and had been used for many— 
chiefly festive—purposes. During this snferregnum, among the 
points in its history most worthy of notice, were the first appearance 
of David Garrick as an actor in one of the rooms over the archway ; 
the establishment of the Urban Club, famous for wit, learning, and 
humour; and the presence, almost nightly at one period of his life, 
of the great Dr. Johnson. 

Through the generosity and enthusiasm of the present Secretary 
of the Order, Sir Edmund Lechmere, the Gate was purchased for its 
original purpose, and is now leased to the Chapter, with a view to its 
ultimately becoming the property of the English Zangue. The interior 
arrangements have been greatly improved by repairs and renovations: 
but externally the Gate is unchanged, and—now that Temple Bar 
has disappeared,—it is unique of its kind in the Metropolis. It 
contains much greater accommodatign than an outside inspection 
would lead one to expect—including an exceedingly handsome 
general assembly-room, two Chapter-rooms, and a room devoted to 
the ambulance work of the Order—besides smaller chambers and 
store-rooms. If the knights of old could re-visit these scenes again, 
they would find in St. John’s Gate their own work being carried on 
in true Hospitaller spirit by a body which numbers in its ranks men 
high in station—men eminent in their professions—and practical 
philanthropists who have proved their earnestness in the battle-fields 
both of war and of peace. Their boast is that they are “ not allied 
with any sect or party of any one religious denomination, but are 
thoroughly universal, embracing among them those who—in the 
spirit of our Divine Master—are willing to devote a portion of their 
time or their means to the help of the suffering and the sick.” 

While adapting the old traditions and dreams of the founders of 
the Order to the changed and changing circumstances of the 19th 
century, the knights who meet to-day in St. John’s Gate retain with 
much affection the old titles, rules, prayers, and many of the customs 
established among their predecessors. There are few simpler and 
yet more impressive sights in London than that of a body of men— 
mostly busy men—turning aside from their professional or Parlia- 
mentary duties, and in the shadow of the old Gate joining in the 
same earnest petitions as have for centuries in the past gone up in 
the same place, and for similar help. And then—with the business- 
like habits of their daily life—they discuss how best to aid still 
further the many who fall bruised and stricken amid the dangers 
and hurrying of our bustling industries. In thus wedding the 
present to the past—in making the tree of our present work strike 
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its roots deep into that soil which is rich with sentiment and 
encouragement—a more intense interest is given to labour, and the 
inevitable self-denial which accompanies all truly philanthropic work 
is less difficult to practise. 

Among the practical means of expression given by the English 
Langue of the Order of St. John to the old spirit which haunts the 
Gate, none are more commendable than that by which the discharged 
convalescents from. several hospitals (men discharged to make way 
for more urgent cases, and unable yet to work at their trades, 
although cured—it may be—of their acute diseases) are supplied 
under medical advice with nutritious diet, until their strength is 
pronounced adequate for their daily toil. This work is carried on 
by a special department of the Order—that of the Almoner, and it 
is done in an unobtrusive way, so as in all respects to spare the 
feelings of the recipients. 

Again, by the establishment and encouragement of Cottage 
Hospitals in many parts of England, the Hospitallers have still 
further developed the intentions of the founders of the Order. The 
distances over which injured people have to be carried before 
receiving hospital treatment are, in too many cases, very great ; and 
the means of transport—especially in rural districts—are often so 
rude as to increase the pain of the sufferer. By increasing the number 
of small cottage hospitals with three or four beds, provision is made 
for such cases, and the sympathies of the residents in the district, 
who would never visit a large hospital, find active and useful 
expression. 

Yet again, from the grey gate of St. John, incessant and successful 
efforts are made to supply to mines, railways, docks, and police stations, 
as well as to many factories and hospitals, improved maéériel for 
use in case of injury, and better vehicles for the conveyance of injured 
people than the cruel four-wheeled cab or country cart, to which may 
be traced so many compound fractures and so much unnecessary 
hemorrhage. During the past three years about a hundred wheeled 
ambulances have been so distributed. The distribution of the ambu- 
lance matériel, and its improvement, are also under a separate depart- 
ment. The Director of Stores, like the Almoner, represents and controls 
a special section of the work of the Order ; and, although his duties 
are more especially with the last-born child, the St. John Ambu- 
lance Association, they are by no means confined to it, and they are 
as emphatically Hospitaller in their nature as any that are performed. 
The suffering that has been minimised, if not abolished, by the 
spread of matériel for first use in case of injury—not merely into 
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public places, but into even the humblest homes—is incalculable ; 
and in the presence of such means for relieving pain, comes the 
desire to know how to use them ; and with this knowledge is speedily 
developed a sympathy, a reverence for pain, hitherto unknown. By 
logical process, therefore, a bandage may become a moral agent ! 

In the power of initiating good work, as well as of administrating it, 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England has not been deficient. 
In assisting at the birth of those Societies which have become so 
great and useful, the National Aid Society for Sick and Wounded in 
War, and the Metropolitan Nursing Association, the Order did good 
and yeoman’s service. In its subsequent establishment of a Medal 
for gallantry in saving life on land—a decoration which is highly 
valued—the Order has taken a step to stimulate that sympathy with 
those in danger which tempers and refines mere courage. 

In calling into existence the St. John Ambulance Association— 
now almost a household word—the Order was influenced by the feeling 
that no perfection in the way of ambulance ma#éric/ would compensate 
for the prevailing ignorance among all classes as to the best means of 
rendering first aid, in case of accident, until medical assistance could be 
obtained. To give all ranks and both sexes some simple instruction 
in the treatment of injuries, in the restoration of the suffocated or 
apparently drowned, in distinguishing fits and drunkenness, and in 
the lifting and carrying of injured persons—was the scheme of action. 
The sympathy and the support of the medical profession were readily 
obtained ; many of the leading members belonged to the Order, and 
nearly all had had painful experience of the complication of injuries 
and loss of life due to the ignorance and clumsiness of those who 
were called on to handle sufferers in the first instance. A simple course 
was decided upon ; a sy//abus was drawn up, a handbook was pub- 
lished, and classes were formed. These classes have now met in almost 
every part of England, Scotland, and in the metropolis of Ireland. 
There are at this moment over seventy organised Ambulance 
Centres in cities and towns of the United Kingdom, and in addition 
to these there have been, during the past year, classes held at over 
forty other places where local committees have not yet been formed. 
London is divided into districts supervised by members of the Order, 
and classes have been held at police-stations, barracks, docks, schools, 
public buildings of all descriptions,—including the War and India 
Offices, and private houses. Classes for further instruction have also 
been held in St. Mary’s, Westminster, King’s College, and the North 
London Hospitals, and an important class for the Naval Artillery 
Volunteers in St. Thomas’s Hospital. ° 
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But perhaps, of all the classes which have been held, the most 
interesting was one for working men, held in St. John’s Gate itself. 
It was indeed a fitting-on of the old time to the new, and a legitimate 
development of the Hospitaller spirit, when these men—warriors in a 
campaign whose victims are more numerous than in what is generally 
called war—came together week after week, at no slight cost in self- 
sacrifice and self-denial, to acquire a knowledge which was not to 
make themselves great or rich, but merely useful to their fellows. 
And they were only types of thousands who have done the same, 
although not under circumstances of such sentimental interest. 

The St. John Ambulance Association, although admitting of 
much decentralized work, is governed from St. John’s Gate bya 
central committee, composed entirely of members of the Order. As 
in the cases above mentioned, there is a special ambulance depart- 
ment, and its representative on the Council, the Director, acts as 
Vice-Chairman of the St. John Ambulance Association. All the 
examiners of classes are detailed by the Central Committee, and a 
uniform value is thus secured for the certificates granted to successful 
pupils. All orders and rules governing the association are issued 
by the Central Committee ; and yet there is sufficient decentralization 
to permit much useful local action and healthy rivalry, and to relieve 
the governing body of purely /oca/ details. As all correspondence 
and all publications date from St. John’s Gate, this last child of 
the Order has done more than any other to call attention to the fact 
that there yet stands in London this interesting remnant of the 
Hospitallers’ Priory. 

Hemmed in by nineteenth-century buildings and associations,— 
with that modern agency, a Board of Works, burrowing and street- 
making in its vicinity,—and with only a few hints, as on the signs of 
taverns near it, to tell of the old times—the historic Gate still stands, 
and the faith of the knights of to-day in their work is as strong as 
the archway itself. No longer do they keep themselves apart from 
the world for a special purpose ; they do better—they carry their 
purpose info the world. They sanctify their leisure and their energies 
to the relief of suffering ; and their belief is invincible that, in working 
pro utilitate hominum, they are also working fro gloria Dei / 

FRANCIS DUNCAN, 
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FAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
POET AND ESSA YIST. 


Part I.—Poekt. 


errs IOUS reader, I will not disguise from you the nature of 

this essay. It might be an extended Saturday Review article, 
or a sort of crotchety, uncut-leaf-skimming affair, or a Spectator article 
founded on a single sentence somewhere in the preface, or a short 
Quarterly, designed to show off the reviewer, which it seems is the 
chief, if not the only, function of most new books. 

I, too, am a reviewer. I have views on all Mr. Lowell’s subjects. 
I differ from him here and there, am quite ready to supply gaps and 
various kinds of padding, to light up with my own intelligence 
several problems which he finds a little stiff, and to make his own 
very wide reading appear scanty in comparison with my own 
astonishing research. I should sometimes like “to talk down” upon 
him after the manner of the omniscient critic who, having picked up 
all he knows of the matter from your own book, proceeds to bandy 
words with you, and alternately pats you on the back and pooh-poohs 
you. 

I feel quite equal to a little of this light business in twenty pages, 
but then, where would Mr. Lowell be ?—Why, where he was before, 
and “he is passing well there,” you say, “in native worth, a name 
and a presence respected and loved throughout two worlds.” ‘“ Yes,” 
I answer, “but he may be cata/ogued again, for all that.” 

We are all familiar with the illustrated catalogues sold at the 
National Gallery, where certain pictures are singled out, roughly 
sketched and sapiently annotated thus, “a copy with slight altera- 
tions,” or “ fine windy landscape, dark and mysterious.” 

Well, that is precisely the nature of these two essays—not a dry 
catalogue, bare names and dates, but an appreciative one—ay, and a 
somewhat selective one—for, as J. R. L. says, “ There is a smack of Jack 
Horner in us all, and a reviewer were nothing without it;” and then— 
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well, if the irrepressible “ego” must peep out here and there, I 
warrant you he will be sparing alike with his “ parce, precor,” or his 
“ plaudite,” and hardly more offensive than good Lancelot Gobbo, 
when he occasionally steps forth with his “ Ergo! old man, I beseech 
you !” 

There is a certain class of people for whom it seems we must 
write certain paragraphs as regularly as we put flower-pots on sticks 
for snails to crawl into. They insist on their attention being first 
called to what is unimportant. Their only object in reading different 
authors is to cheapen one by the other, and spot the repetitions—like 
people who travel solely with a view to discovering the same wines at 
every hotel. Let us uncork for them at once their sour “ vin ordi- 
naire ” and have done with it. 

Does Mr. Lowell write like other people? Yes, and unlike other 
people, too. Does he copy, imitate, plagiarise ? By all means, anda 
good deal more besides. Well, and what does it matter if his early 
poems flash at times with a certain sympathetic lustre? Beethoven 
wrote like Mozart, and Mozart like Haydn, and Keats, we are told 
on the best authority, wrote like the authors he happened to be 
reading. 

When Lowell writes, 


Wise with the history of its own frail heart, 
With reverence and sorrow, and with love, 


we seem to hear Wordsworth; and the lady Rosaline, of whom he 
declares, 

Thou look’dst on me all yesternight : 

Thine eyes were blue, thy hair was bright, &c., 


did not live a hundred miles from “Oriana,” “ Mariana,” e¢ id omne 
genus. 

Is not Mr. Bryant’s delicate love of the woods in “The Oak” 
and the “ Birch Tree”? does not Scott sing in “ Sir Launfal”? and 
mark, dear Snail, before you enter your pot, the most curious rings of 
Moore and Poe mixed up together in— 


O my life, have we not had seasons 
That only said, live and rejoice ! 

That asked not for causes and reasons, 
But made us all feeling and voice ; 


When we went with the winds in their blowing, 
When nature and we were peers, 
And we seemed to share in the flowing 
Of the inexhaustible years ? 
VOL, CCXLVII, NO, 1798. HH 
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Have we not from the earth drawn juices 
Too fine for earth’s sordid uses ? 
Have 1 heard—have I seen 
All I feel and I know ? 
Doth my heart overween ? 
Or could it have been 


Long ago? 
and Echo seems to answer : 
Ulalume! Ulalume ! 
The unhappy lot of Mr. Knott, with its— 


Meanwhile the cats set up a squall, 
And safe upon the garden wall 
All night kept cat-a-walling, 


is quite @ /a Hood, is it not? and “ An Ember Picture” is quite @ Za 
Longfellow. 
Every poet abounds in similar phenomena; if, for instance, George 
Herbert writes : 
Immortal Love, author of this great frame, * 
Sprung from that beauty which can never fade, 


How hath man parcelled out thy glorious name 
And thrown it on the dust which thou hast made, 


and Tennyson writes : 
Strong Son of God, Zmmortal love 


Thou madest death, and lo! thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made, 


put in thy horns, O Snail, but otherwise no one is much moved 
by the striking coincidence, and Mr. Lowell is the last person, as we 
shall notice by-and-by, to scorn or deny the tributaries which have 
washed down their many golden sands into his bright lake. 

It is also tolerably idle to enquire whether Mr. Lowell is more of 
a poet than a teacher, or more of a teacher than a poet. “ Here’s 
Lowell,” he writes anonymously of himself, 

who’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of zsms tied together with rhyme ; 


The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching 
Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing and preaching. 


He never learnt it—he never meant to learn it. Song, satire, and 
parable—more and more as he lives and ponders and pours forth— 
are all so many pulpit illustrations or platform pleas. But the world 
calls him poet, and thereby confers upon him a higher kind of 
excellency than any ambassadorial rank. And the world is right. 
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The key-note is struck early in the poems ranging from 1839-49. 
“The leading characteristics of an author who is in any sense 
original . . . may commonly be traced more or less clearly in 
his early works.” And what he further says of Carlyle is also true of 
himself, for in his earliest writings “we find some not obscure hints 
of the future man.” Indeed, the early poems are as good as texts— 
the tales and works are the homilies. 

The deep religious instinct emancipated from all forms, but vibrat- 
ing with the fitful certainty of an A©olian harp to “the wind which 
bloweth where it listeth,” this is the first thing in Lowell’s mind, as 
it is the second in Longfellow’s, and the third in Bryant’s: 


There is no broken reed so poor and base, 

No rush the bending tilt of swamp-fly blue 

But He therewith the ravening wolf can chase 

And guide His flock to springs and pastures new ; 
Through ways unlooked for and through many lands, 
Far from the rich folds built with human hands, 

The gracious footprints of His love I trace. 


In harmony with which wider prospects the Bible-thumber is aptly 


rebuked : 
Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone : 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 


And next to this deep love of God, of which more hereafter, is our 
poet’s love of man. It is the love of the man in all men, of the 
womanly in every woman—the true enthusiasm of humanity—which 


Sees beneath the foulest faces lurking 
One God-built shrine of reverence and love. 


Further in harmony with which essential humanity, his pity for the 
frail and erring is characteristically edged with the fiercest scorn: 

Thou wilt not let her wash thy dainty feet 

With such salt things as tears, or with rude hair 

Dry them, soft Pharisce, that sittst at meat 

With Him who made her such, and speakst Him fair, 

Leaving God’s wandering lamb the while to bleat 

Unheeded, shivering in the pitiless air. 


With the clear-headed young poet, a man already counts only for 
one, and every one to be weighed in the same balance. Burns’ 
** A man’s a man for a’ that” often rings in our ears—it flashes out 
in “Where is the true man’s Fatherland?” and broadens at length 


into that long magnificent and victorious cry for freedom which 
HH2 
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rings like a clarion high above all other voices throughout the re- 


mainder of Lowell’s poetical works. 
This note once firmly struck, all further trifling is at an end. He 


may have sung with a Tennysonian ring: 


. « « on Life’s lonely sea, 
Heareth the marinere 

Voices sad, from far and near, 
Ever singing full of fear, 

Ever singing drearfully, 


But this spirit once touched by 
That sunrise whose Memncn is the soul of man, 


he is on his way attended by a nobler vision of melody than that 
of any siren of Fairyland: 
Thou alone seemest good, 

Fair only thou, O Freedom, whose desire 

Can light in mildest souls quick seeds of fire, 
And strain life’s chords to the old heroic mood. 


It was a passion rising legitimately out of the love of man—that 
enthusiasm, that grace so Pauline, so rare. And although the harp 


is new and the minstrel young, we may well revive such noble pre- 
ludings as : 
Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave ? 

If ye do not feel the chain 

When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed ? 


Women! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New England air, 
If ye hear, without a blush, 

Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins, 
For your sisters now in chains— 
Answer ! are ye fit to be 

Mothers of the brave and free ? 


And how pertinent, yet how fanatical and visionary, must some 
lines have seemed to those who dared not side with truth, 


Ere her cause brought fame and profit, and "twas prosperous to be just ! 


Listen to the advanced guard of Slavery Abolition : 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
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They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


Slaves they might be, but in those days to be in the right with two 
or three meant to be assaulted in public, as was Senator Sumner by 
Senator Brookes in 1856, for speaking against slavery in the House. 
It meant to find oneself in the tight boots of those two judges who, 
in the famous “ Dred Scott Case,” 1857, stood firm against the five 
other judges who were for the extradition of a slave captured in a 
free State. Yes; and the sort of high thinking and plain speaking 
which did more than anything else to remedy this state of things, and 
to blow the liberation spark into a sacred flame, is to be found in 
such pathetic utterances as— 
The traitor to Humanity is the traitor most accursed ; 


Man is more than Constitutions : better rot beneath the sod, 
Than be true to Church and State while we are doubly false to God ! 


And again : 


He's true to God who’s true to man; wherever wrong is done 
To the humblest and the weakest, ’geath the all-beholding sun, 
That wrong is also done to us; and they are slaves most base 
Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all their race. 


Never did a man trust himself more unreservedly to the guidance of 
a “blazing principle ”—never did “ principle” bring a man through 
more triumphantly! Asa thinker and a writer, better than a legislator, 
Lowell could afford to be uncompromising in his allegiance to the 
rights of man, to humanity, to freedom—and he was. He helped to 
strengthen by those few eariy flights of song the hands of the actors, 
and to coinfort the hearts of the people. He was one of the first to 
feel and to cry aloud that— 


Still is need of martyrs and apostles ! 


And those typical lines, not against slavery only, but against the 
Mexican war in the crisis of 1845, are amongst the noblest and 
broadest of all his verses : 


For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong ; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or shame ;— 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim. 


. . . . . . . . 
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Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou shalt stand, 
Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust against our land ? 
Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet ’tis Truth alone is strong. 


And further on: 


Truth for ever on the scaffold, Wrong for ever on the throne : 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own. 


But, alas! of exhortation and invective the world seemed weary. 
Men soon discovered that shams could do the one and fanatics the 
other. Mr. Lowell retired into his armoury, looked at his revolver, 
his blunderbuss, his broadsword hanging over the mantelpiece, 
thought how he had let his barrels off one after another, and how 
sturdily he had laid about him. Then he got somewhat tired, 
wondered why he had not done more execution, why the people did 
not read and buy more. Presently a long, thin stiletto caught his 
eye. It glittered in a neglected corner; it had, indeed, never been 
known to fail in his hands, but had seldom been used. One merit it 
possessed—it never rusted, it was always ready. Its name was 
i 

Whilst Beecher fulminated with his anti-slavery speeches, and Mrs. 
Stowe sentimentalised ‘in “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Lowell betook 
himself year after year to poke up the Constitution in the ribs with 
that incomparable series of “ digs” so widely known as the “ Biglow 
Papers.” “I soon found,” writes he, “ that I held in my hand a weapon, 
instead of the fencing-stick I had supposed.” From the Mexican 
War of 1845 to the close of the Great Rebellion in 1865, people 
looked to the “Biglow Papers” not only as a current expression 
of the best aspirations of National America, but as a running com- 
mentary and judgment upon prominent events and persons. Nor 
is it possible to enter into the “ Biglow Papers” without a rough, 
though definite, idea of the ingredients of American character and the 
course of American history. 

The kernel of the United States is that New England of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut “ which the English Puritans built when 
they only thought to build Zion.” Amidst all subsequent accre- 
tions and modifications, there is a Puritan vigour and enthusiasm at 
the root of the American character that came from those early settle- 
ments. It is possible to talk nonsense about the Pilgrim Fathers of 
the Mayflower, who went across the sea alone in a barque of 180 
tons with forty-one souls on board, and who, when they landed, 
“knew not at night where to have a bit in the morning.” Still, their 
work and their influence are alike unprecedented, save in the annals 
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of the Hebrew race. Still, they are the men who discovered, as Mr. 
Green says, that “the secret of the conquest of the New World lay 
not in its gold, but simply in labour.” Still, they remain, as Mr. 
Lowell remarks, the only people in modern times who went into 
exile solely for the privilege of worshipping God in their own way; 
and this latent idealism has passed into the nation. “To move 
John Bull, you must make a fulcrum of beef and pudding ; an 
abstract idea will do for Jonathan.” ‘The religion of the Puritans is 
the religion of America whenever she has time to remember that 
“God made the earth for man, not trade.” Their faith is likely to 
survive every other ; it is a singularly simple, vital sort of Trinity, 
and its three terms are—God, Man, and Work! 

The modern American owns to three commanding dates—the 
Mayficwer date, 1620, that formed the people’s religion ; the In- 
dependence of the United States, 1787, that formed the people’s 
government ; and the Restoration of the United States at the close 
of the Great Rebellion, 1865, which fixed America’s position in the 
world as a great nation, as well able as, or better able than, England 
to control its vast outlying states, and to hold its own against all 
comers. In places Mr. Lowell speaks almost as if he had no country 
before the war—nor any so long as Victory trembled in the balance— 
sO great, patriotic, and solidifying an influence does he attribute to 
the decisive Northern conquest. 

The “Biglow Papers” cannot be read apart from a close reference 
to events between 1845 and 1865. ‘The Mexican War in 1845, 
which “I consider,” he writes, “a national crime,” set these witty 
and wise satires a-going. 

In 1848 all Europe was in a blaze of excitement about the French 
Revolution and the sudden success of Louis Napoleon. It was 
despotic power on the side of white bondage in Europe, just as 
much as Lincoln’s armies were to be despotic against black bondage 
in America; the only difference being that Napoleon’s army put 
down liberty, and Lincoln’s put down slavery. To a few sanguine 
Northerners it seemed, even in 1843, that the 

Time was ripe, and rotten ripe, for change : 


Then let it come ; I have no fear of what 
Is called for by the instinct of mankind. 


But there is nothing odder than this same “instinct.” It lies dor- 
mant ; it wakes and goes to sleep again ; it is often at the mercy of 
circumstances, half driven, half led—a most obstinate beast when 
wanted to move on, and yet at critical moments apt to take the bit 
between its teeth and rush. The smart goadings of the “ Biglow’ 
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diatribes show the progress of the Abolition instinct under patriotic 
guidance. 

Kossuth lands in 1851 ; “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is published in 
1852 ; the Duchess of Sutherland adopts an Englishwomen’s address 
signed by 576,000 against slavery in the same year. In 1859 a good 
many people think John Brown a hero for opposing the introduction 
of slavery into Kansas, and in 1860 the rest hang him. His soul, 
however, was generally understood to be “ marching on,” so much 
so that Abraham Lincoln—a notorious anti-slavery man—is elected 
President in the same year 1860, and the secession of five slave states 
followed. At this moment it was not easy to see clear. Biglow saw 
quite clear, and was for going fast. Lincoln also saw clear, and was 
for going slow—that is to say, until he had an army to go fast with— 
then he went very fast. The Puritan States of Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania stood firm from the first. Then came the momentous 
years 1861-62, the rise of the great Federal generals M‘Clellan 
and Sherman, the election of the Southern President, Jeff. Davis— 
and Lincoln goes fast. In 1861 he calls for 42,000 volunteers and a 
loan of 250 millions of dollars, and lets the world know that he means 
to fight. In 1862 he calls for 300,000 more volunteers, and soon runs 
up the National Debt (paid off in 1836) to 1,222,000,000 dollars. 
This was smart, but the reader of Biglow will not fail to note the 
sensitive sneer at England’s neutrality—and the open bitterness at 
that short-lived European recognition of the South, rescinded on the 
failure of the rebellion. 

It is perfectly true that here in England we did not know which 
side would win—and as the slaves were not ours, we did not feel 
inclined to give the national abolitionists anything but a private 
moral support. France did the same, and we both got a thank-you- 
for-nothing at the end of the war. 

I think in England most of us were of opinion that if the South 
could secede, it was sufficiently distinctive and powerful to take care 
of itself ; otherwise, it was manifestly a rebel. Slavery was an element 
in the social life of another people which we abhorred and had 
abolished in our own, but which we would no more go out of our 
way to put down on a foreign soil than we should go about to put 
down capital punishment, the knout, polygamy, or restrictive tariffs 
abroad. 

The independence of the Southern States was or was not a fact; 
we treated it as a fact, and we were wrong. 

Slavery to us was an external question for internal legislation, but 
not for our legislation ; we had dealt with it and done with it ; we 
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advised Brother Jonathan to do likewise; but from the first we meant 
to stand out of the quarrel just as we did in the Franco-Prussian war 
(as we ought to have done in the Crimean war), and we did stand 
out of it to such purpose that in 1881 we have the strongest Abolitionist 
in America as ambassador at the Court of St. James, and if we are 
to judge by his genial speeches and pleasant bearing amongst us, we 
have him here in no unfriendly spirit, although he has said some 
bracing things about us. 

In 1862 the time seemed, indeed, “ rotten ripe” ; Lincoln suspends 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and proclaims the Southern slaves free ; in 
1863 calls for 300,000 more volunteers, and proves by the response 
how complete is his mastery of the situation. Meanwhile Mr. Biglow 
is fain to tell us how monstrous peculation and corruption turns up in 
the army supplies ; but the rise of General Grant is the beginning of 
the end, and in 1864 M‘Clellan actually declares for the Union as a 
bid for the Presidency, and even divides the Democratic party on the 
question ; but by this time about 2,000 battles had been fought ; it 
was clear Lincoln would not give in; it was clear that he was backed ; 
it was clear that slavery was doomed. In 1864 Lincoln was re-elected. 
In 1865 the flag of the Union once again floated over Charlestown ; 
in 1865 Jeff. Davis, the Southern President, was captured ; slavery was 
abolished throughout America, and Abraham Lincoln was shot 
through the head at Lord’s Theatre, dying at 7.15 on April 15th. 

Most people in America felt that the great event of the century 
was over, and the noble success of Lincoln’s life had rendered his 
brutal assassination politically unimportant; other men could finish 
his work, and they have finished it. The “ Biglow Papers” show 
that work in progress ; and are as historically valuable as any State 
paper connected with the abolition of slavery. Mr. Lowell will un- 
doubtedly take rank amongst American writers by them. In these 
satires he settles into his work with a will—he "has an end, and he 
knows the means—he is thorough and exhaustive—slavery is looked 
at all round-—not an argument is forgotten—the slave is placed, the 
master is placed, and the politician is placed. He paints at one 
time with a dab of colour, at another he etches elaborately—but 
always with the same firmness and certainty of touch, and always 
equally deliberate—there is nothing of the greased ligktning about 
his wit : it never plays about his subject, it always riddles it through 
and through. Those elaborate prefaces remind one of Walter Scott’s 
protracted and realistic introductions—there is the same infinite 
leisure of reality about them, whatever apparent slang or frivolity 
there is in the form. This piercing reality redeems it ; behind the 
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mask is a man terribly in earnest—but not over a crotchet—over a 
passion which he knows sleeps in the hearts of all, and must be 
aroused—the love of Freedom. . 

Trusting himself boldly to the deep and often stifled heart of the 
people, he chooses their very dialect. He has done for the American 
what Burns and Scott did for the Scotch vernacular—it is a bold 
experiment, one but half understood in this small island, but one 
which succeeded perfectly with the public addressed. Before the 
“‘ Biglows,” few people read Mr. Lowell; since the “ Bigiows,” few 
people have ceased to read him. And what is the plan of the 
* Biglows” ? who are the dramatis persone? and what, in short, 
are the poems about? 

The plan of these effusions is laid out in prose and poetry. The 
most whimsical prefaces, avowedly from the pen of the Rev. Homer 
Wilbur, introduce the curious metrical exercises of Mr. Hosea Biglow 
and Mr. Birdofredum Sawin. But the subject-matter was momen- 
tous ; then there was the “danger of vulgarising deep and sacred 
convictions ” by adopting a light, even comic, form. “I needed,” says 
Mr. Lowell, “on occasion to rise above the level of mere favois, 
and for this purpose I conceived the Rev. Wilbur, who should 
express the more cautious element of the New England character 
and its pedantry ; and Mr. Biglow, who should serve for its homely 
common sense, vivified and heated by conscience. I invented Mr. 
Birdofredum Sawin for the close of my little puppet-show ;” he 
represents the “half-conscious unmorality” of the period—“ the 
recoil of a gross nature from puritanism ”—he always tries to be on 
the winning side. He is of opinion that— 


A ginooine statesman should be on his guard, 
Ef he must hev beliefs, nut to b’lieve ’em tu hard. 


He also is of opinion that— 


The fust thing for sound politicians to larn is, 
Thet Truth, to dror kindly in all sorts o’ harness, 
Mus’ be kep’ in the abstract— 


The poetical figures are Sawin and Biglow, but the whole show 
is animated by that great prose writer, the Rev. Homer Wilbur ; he 
touches up their compositions, favours us with his own, and gives 
that variety of subject, together with a unity of purpose, to the 
“ Biglows” which is one of their greatest charms. Around the stormy 
topics of war, slavery, and politics, plays an incessant summer light- 
ning of literary, antiquarian, and instructive social and domestic 
twitter. 
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The other characters may be dummies, but the Rev. Wilbur is 
positively alive—he is as solid and elaborate as Scott’s Dominie 
Samson—and dressed out with the apparently careless, but profound, 
art of Shakespeare’s walking gentlemen. And then, he is absolutely 
new. Such a superfluously delightful personage has never been 
sketched before, and can never be sketched over again. 

He must not be hurried over—though he is in small type, he is 
like a postscript which contains the pith of a ‘letter, and embedded 
in those prolix and tediously amusing notes and prefaces are to be 
found some of Mr. Lowell’s best thoughts and noblest paragraphs in 
prose. We look in at the Rev. Homer Wilbur’s at all hours of the 
day—we like to see the old fellow shuffling about his study, with an 
absurdly unconscious appreciation of his own importance—with his 
runic inscriptions, his Latin quotations, his eternal twaddle about 
the Ptolemies, the Lacedzemonians, St. Anthony of Padua, or Pytha- 
goras. Then, what more artless than his account of that great epic, in 
twenty-four books, on the taking of Jericho, “ which my wife secreted _ 
just as I had arrived beneath the walls, and begun a description of 
the various horns and their blowers,” or his “latest conclusion con- 
cerning the tenth horn of the beast;” his relations with his parish- 
ioners—his sermons—his innocent vanity—his domestic affairs—his 
utter inability to see the absolute irrelevance of matter such as— 
“ We had our first fall of snow on Friday A singular circum- 
stance occurred in this town on the 2oth October, in the family of 
Deacon Pelatiah Tinkham. On the previous evening, a few moments 
before family prayers, ” Here the editor’s patience breaks 
down, and he prints no more. 

Still, it is never safe to skip the rev. gentleman’s effusions—you 
are sure to miss something good. How happy is his definition of 
speech and speech-making: “ by the first we make ourselves intel- 
ligible—by the second, unintelligible ;” or of Congress—“ a mill for 
the manufacture of gabble ”—a timely warning to our own House of 
Commons! “ Nothing,” he remarks, “takes longer in saying than 
anything else.” And we can pardon a good deal about the monk 
Copres, the Dioscuri, and even Marathon—for the sake of those 
noble wrestlings and honest flashes of thought and feeling with 
which, like “the Puritan hug” so much dreaded by “Satan,” the 
Rev. Wilbur meets and throws the Demon of Slavery again and 
again. 

“Thor was the strongest of the gods, but he could not wrestle 
with time”—no more was the abolition spirit of the age to be 
crushed. 
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How grim and pungent is— 
Providence made a sandwich of Ham to be devoured by the Caucasian race, 
And again— 


I think that no ship of state was ever freighted with a more veritable Jonah 
than this same domestic institution of ours [slavery]. Mephistopheles himself 
could not feign so bitterly, so satirically sad a sight as this of three millions 
of human beings crushed beyond help or hope by this one mighty argument, Our 
Jathers knew no better. Nevertheless, it is the unavoidable destiny of Jonahs to 
be cast overboard sooner or later. 


But the Rev. Wilbur is of course most eloquent and convincing 
when he is a mere mask for Lowell himself; only now and then do 
we get such a heated flight as this— 


In God’s name, let all who hear, nearer and nearer, the hungry moan of the 
storm and the growl of the breakers, speak out! But, alas! we have no right to 
interfere. If a man pluck an apple of mine, he shall be in danger of the justice ; but 
if he steal my brother, I must be silent. Who says this? Our Constitution, con- 
secrated by the callous consuetude of sixty years, and grasped in triumphant argu- 
ment by the left hand of him whose right hand clutched the clotted slave-whip. 
Justice, venerable with the undethronable majesty of countless zeons, says, SPEAK ! 
The Past, wise with the sorrows and desolations of ages, from amid her shattered 
fanes and wolf-housing palaces, echoes, SPEAK! Nature, through her thousand 
trumpets of freedom, her stars, her sunrises, her seas, her winds, her cataracts, 
her mountains blue with cloudy pines, blows jubilant encouragement, and cries, 
SPEAK! From the soul’s trembling abysses the still small voice not vaguely 
murmurs, SPEAK! But, alas! the Constitution and the Honourable Mr. Bagowind, 
M.C., say—BE DUMB ! 


The rev. gentleman dies at last at a very advanced age, leaving 
in his study heaps of MSS., of which only a few sentences find their 
way into the columns of the “ Atlantic Monthly”: 


Beware of simulated feeling ; it is hypocrisy’s first cousin; it is especially dan- 
gerous to a preacher; for he who says one day, ‘‘Go to, let me seem to be 
pathetic,”” may be nearer than he thinks to saying, ‘*Go to, let me seem to be 
virtuous, or earnest, or under sorrow for sin.” 

It is unwise to insist on doctrinal points as vital to religion. The Bread of 
Life is wholesome and sufficing in itself, but gulped down with these kickshaws 
cooked up by theologians, it is apt to produce an indigestion, nay, even at last an 
incurable dyspepsia of scepticism. 

When I see a certificate of character with everybody’s name to it, I regard it 
as a letter of introduction from the Devil. 

There seem nowadays to be two sources of literary inspiration—fulness of 
mind and emptiness of pocket. 

It is the advantage of fame that it is always privileged to take the world by the 
button, &c., &c. 


Passing to the poems—which bristle with personalities already 
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forgotten, and events that are past—we naturally look for the points 
of universal interest: each poem, almost each verse, grapples with 
a principle as much alive now as ever. 
A recruiting sergeant for the unjust Mexican War in 1846 calls 
forth these lively reflections from the honest Hosea Biglow:— 
Wut’s the use’o’ meetin’-goin’ 
Every Sabbath, wet or dry, 
Ef it’s right to go amowin’ 
Feller-men like oats an’ rye ? 
I dunno but wut it’s pooty 
Trainin’ round in bobtail coats, — 
But its curus Christian dooty 
This ’ere cuttin’ folks’s throats, 


Wy, it’s jest ez clear ez figgers, 
Clear ez one an’ one make two, 
Chaps thet make black slaves o’ niggers 
Want to make wite slaves o’ you, 


Laborin’ man an’ laborin’ woman 
Hev one glory an’ one shame, 

Ev’y thin’ thet’s done inhuman 
Injers all on ’em the same. 


The war is now fully elaborated by what the Rev. Wilbur calls “ the 
sacred conclave of tagrag-and-bobtail policy in the gracious atmosphere 
of the grog shop,” a policy which “ shuffles Christ into the Apocrypha,” 
and substitutes for the Apostolic “ Fishers of men,” “Shooters of 
men!” 

Mexico is glowingly described to the young recruit as 





a sort o” 
Canaan, a reg’lar Promised Land flowin’ with rum an’ water. 
The reality turns out different : 


For one day you'll most die o’ thirst, and ’fore the next git drownded. 


I've lost one eye, but thet’s a loss it’s easy to supply 
Out o’ the glory that I’ve gut, fer thet is all my eye ! 


For when, indeed, 


. « » « somehow, wen we'd fit an’ licked, I ollers found the thanks 
Gut kin’ o’ lodged afore they come ez low down ez the ranks. 


To this early period, 1847, belong the famous lines which were 
quoted in the House of Commons, and first drew attention in England 
to the satire of Mr. Lowell :— 
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Parson Wilbur sez Ae never heerd in his life 
Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail coats, 
An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a fife, 
To git some on ’em office, an’ some on ’em votes ; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee. 


It was now time to be down upon the amazing declamation indulged 
in by the advocates of slavery—and down upon them Mr. Biglow 
was with a truly delightful specimen from their own “stump” :— 


Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he— 
** Human rights haint no more 
Right to come on this floor, 
No more ’n the man in the moon,” sez he. 


’The North haint no kind o’ bisness with nothin’, 
An’ you’ve no idee how much bother it saves ; 


. . . . . . 
‘¢ The mass ough’ to labor an’ we lay on soffies, 
Thet’s the reason I want to spread Freedom’s aree ; 
** Now, don’t go'to say I’m the friend of oppression, 
But keep all your spare breath fer coolin’ your broth, 
Fer I ollers hev strove (at least, thet’s my impression) 
To make cussed free with the rights o’ the North.” 


Here is another fine example of hustings talk destined to captivate a 
truly sensible pro-slavery elector :— 


Ez o the slaves, there’s no confusion 
In my idees consarnin’ them— 
J think they air an Institution, 
A sort of—yes, jest so—ahem : 
Do Zown any? Of my merit , 
On thet point you yourself may jedge ; 
All is, I never drink no sperit, 
Nor I haint never signed no pledge. 
Ez to my princerples, I glory 
In hevin’ nothin’ o’ the sort ; 


I aint a Wig—I aint a Tory— 
I’m jest a candidate, in short, 


The lashes that Mr. Biglow would fain see taken off the slave’s 
back he has no difficulty in applying to the unscrupulous editor of 
a time-serving newspaper. And “The Pious Editors Creed” is 
followed by one of the prettiest postscripts in elegant prose on the 
functions and dignity of the journalistic profession—from the pen, of 
course, of the Rev. Wilbur. Sings the pious editor :— 
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I du believe in prayer an’ praise 
To him thet hez the grantin’ 
O’ jobs, —in every thin’ thet pays, 
But most of all in CANTIN’ ; 
This doth my cup with marcies fill, 
This lays all thought o’ sin to rest— 
I don't believe in princerple, 
But O, I dw in interest. 


I du believe wutever trash 
"ll keep the people in blindness — 
Thet we the Mexicuns can thrash 
Right inter brotherly kindness, 
Thet bombshells, grape, an’ powder ’n’ ball 
Air good-will’s strongest magnets ; 
Thet peace, to make it stick at all, 
Must be druv in with bagnets. 


In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
Fer it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid vally ; 
This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 
An’ this ’ll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me. 
Indeed, some Northern editors felt themselves rather in a fix when 
the States seceded with a live President in the South, and a Stonewall 
Jackson to boot. 

“Don’t never prophesy—unless you know,” seemed about the 
safest thing—but appearances were too much for Mr. Sawin, and so 
on the first Confederate successes he went over to the South, under 
what somé called the flag of “Manifest Destiny.” He joins the 
exultant cry of Jeff Davis :— 

We've all o’ the ellerments this very hour 
That make up a first-class self-governing power ; 


We've a war, and a debt, and a flag ; and ef this 
Aint to be independent, why, what on airth is ? 


He soon gets into quite a Sete “ Dizzy” way of looking or not 
looking things in the face :— 


Fact is, the less the people know o’ what thar’ is a-doin’, 
The handier ’tis for gov’ment—sence it hinders trouble brewin’. 


And when things begin to get obviously shaky down South, he 
remarks :— 


Nex’ thing to knowin’ you're well off is zo¢ to know when y’ aint, 
An’ ef Jeff says all’s goin’ wal, who'll venture t’ say it aint ? 
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In vain, as the Southern cause, that went up like a rocket, begins to 
come down with the stick, does Mr. Sawin repeat to himself the 
noble principles of the new secession :— 

Wut do’s Secedin’ mean, ef ’tain’t thet nat’rul rights hez riz, ’n’ 

Thet wut is mine’s my own, but wut’s another man’s aint his’n ? 
In vain does the same patriot reflect with complacency that although 
at times we “ du miss silver,” yet the Southern notes 

Go off middlin’ wal for drink, when ther’s a knife behind ’em. 
The game is nearly up, and Birdofredum Sawin will probably come 
back to the Union without a blush. 

But there were stubborn hearts, and stern lips, and stalwart arms 
up North that had never wavered. The men who denounced every 
drop of Mexican blood were ready to pour forth their own like 
water in a righteous cause. 


Why, law and order, honor, civil right, 
Ef they aint worth it, what is worth a fight ? 


With such downright, honest fellows the shuffling Statesman gets no 
quarter. ‘They have got down to 
The hard granite of God's first idee. 


So cries Biglow— 


. wut’s the Guv’ment folks about ? 


Conciliate ? it jest means be hicked, 
No metter how they phrase an’ tone it ; 
It means thet we’re to set down licked, 
Thet we’re poor shotes an’ glad to own it ! 
More men? More Man! It’s there we fail; 
Weak plans grow weaker yit by lengthenin’ ; 
Wut ure in addin’ to the tail, 
When it’s the head’s in need o’ strengthenin’ ? 


And Biglow can do justice to those fine qualities of the Southern 
rebels that dazzled and misled all Europe for six months: 


I tell ye one thing we might larn 

From them smart critters, the Seceders, — 
Ef bein’ right’s the fust consarn, 

The ’fore-the-fust’s cast-iron leaders. 


The North, if it was to conquer, had to learn from the South— 


The strain o’ bein’ in deadly earnest : 

Thet’s wut we want—we want to know 
The folks on our side hez the bravery 

To b’lieve ez hard, come weal, come woe, 
In Freedom ez Jeff doos in Slavery. 
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The old Puritan Ghost, which is none other than J. R. Lowell 
himself behind the curtain, is constantly breaking out with the voice 
of a prophet— 

O for three weeks of Crommle and the Lord ! 


Strike soon, sez he, or you'll be deadly ailin’ A 
Folks thet’s afeard to fail are sure of failin’, 
God hates your sneakin’ creturs that believe 
He’il settle things they run away and leave ! 


Thus in season and out of season, with fears within and fightings and 
wars without, did Mr. Lowell never cease to urge his country’s 
standard-bearer up the hill of difficulty, until once more the star- 
spangled banner floated over a free and united people. 

Our own self-complacency more than once received a wholesome 
snub, and we have the advantage of seeing ourselves as others see us, 
and of being told in the “ Biglow Papers” more of the truth than we are 
likely to hear from the present ambassador at any of our metropolitan 


banquets. 
I tell ye, Raghet s law, on sea an’ land, 
Hez ollers _* ‘Ive gut the heaviest hand.” 
Of al the sarse thet I can call to mind, 
England doos make the most onpleasant kind : 
It’s you're the sinner ollers, she’s the saint ; 
Wut’s good ’s all English, all thet isn’t aint ; 


She’s praised herself ontil she fairly thinks 
There aint no light in Natur when she winks ; 


She aint like other mortals, thet’s a fact: 
She never — the habus- re act. 


She don’ t put down sihillioan lets em breed, 
An’ ’s ollers willin’ Ireland should secede ; 
She’s all thet’s honest, honnable, an’ fair, 

An’ when the vartoos died they made her heir. 


But then those were days full of burning international questions— 
days of trial—of intense suspense—of over-wrought sensitiveness— 
when every breath of wind seemed full of fate, and ominous messages 
went to and fro between the Old and New Worlds. The case fitted 
into a nutshell : “ John, you pretend to be our good brother. You 
stand by and see the fight. When we are down in the first few 
rounds, you won’t even hold the sponge. You call yourself neutral, 
that’s trying enough—but presently you act moral bottleholder to our 
opponent. You recognise Jeff. Davis—that’s worse—and lastly, you 
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go so far as to threaten, when we have enough to do to fight Jeff. 
without fighting you.” This—if I may presumptuously act as his 
spokesman—was the situation from Biglow’s point of view, and we 
may well be surprised at the moderation of Biglow under the cir- 


cumstances : 








It don’t seem hardly right, John, 
When both my hands wus full, 
To stump me to a fight, John, — 
Your cousin, tu, John Bull! 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, ‘I guess 
We know it now,” sez he, 
‘* The lion’s paw is all the law, 
Accordin’ to J. B., 
Thet’s fit for you an’ me!” 





















We own the ocean, tu, John : 
You mus’ n’ take it hard 
Ef we can’t think with you, John, 
It’s just your own back-yard. 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, ‘*I guess, 
Ef ¢het’s his claim,” sez he, 
‘¢ The fencin’-stuff ’ll cost enough 
To bust up friend J. B. 
Ez wal ez you an’ me!” 











Why talk so dreffle big, John, 
Of honor, when it meant 
You didn’t care a fig, John, 
But jest for ten fer cent. ? 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, ‘*I guess 
He’s like the rest,” sez he ; 
«* When all is done, it’s number one 
Thet’s nearest to J. B. 


Ez wal ez you an’ me!” 


















Nor does this stinging lyric close without the inevitable latent threat 
that stamps almost every political utterance of America in the midst 


of all her goodwill towards us : 


Shall it be love or hate, John? 
It’s you thet’s to decide ; 
Aint your bonds held by Fate, John, 
Like all the world’s beside ? 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, ‘‘I guess 
Wise men forgive,” sez he, 
** But not forget ; an’ some time yet 
Thet truth may strike J. B. 
Ez wal ez you an’ me!” 













In the last verse the lingo of the modern work is incomparably 
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mixed with the faith of the old Puritan and the aspirations of the new 
American : 
God means to make this land, John, 
Clear thru, from sea to sea, 
Believe an’ understand, John, 
The wuth o’ bein’ free. 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, ‘‘I guess 
God’s price is high,” sez he ; 
** But nothin’ else than wut He sells 
Wears long, an’ thet J. B. 
May larn, like you an’ me!” 

The popularity of the “Biglows” was immediate and wide. They 
provided Lincoln with a current political pamphlet on his own side 
in his own style. They relieved fearlessly the burdened hearts of 
a million patriots—they gave to American literature a noble nature 
and a new humourist. 

It seems a pity to omit all descriptive allusion to such con- 
siderable poems as “ The Cathedral,” “ A Fable for Critics,” not to 
mention the Odes on Special Occasions, and a variety of other mis- 
cellaneous poems, such as those fugitive garlands of song flung to 
Kossuth, Lamartine, Channing; or “‘ To the Memory of Thomas 
Hood.” But all further allusion must be brief. 

“The Cathedral” is Notre Dame de Chartres—it might have 
been any other. It is the excuse for a local meditation on things 
human and divine. Into such moods we all sometimes fall. They 
lie grotesquely near to the common ways of life, yet are they like 
sacred bowers, whose “ open sesame” belongs to the latch-key of the 
soul alone. 

Ordering dinner at the Pea Green Inn at Chartres, he finds him- 
self in the presence of two Englishmen, 

Who made me feel, in their engaging way, 

I was a poacher on their self-preserve. 
Presently one attacks what he supposes to be a hostile Gaul of the place: 

‘* Esker vous ate a uabitang?” he asked. 

‘**T never ate one ; are they good?” asked I. 
Then he loiters through the town by himself, and whilst he lingers 
in front of the old facade, with its two unequally yoked towers, or 
gazes at the gorgeous windows inside, there come to the poet those 
snatches of meditation which are interesting as glimpses of that deep 
religious feeling which I have before alluded to as the real keynote 
of Mr. Lowell’s mind. ‘’Tis irrecoverable, that ancient faith,” he 
exclaims ; but then, if medizval Christianity is extinct, “if angels go 
out,” it is only that “the archangels may come in” with the “Christ 
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that is to be.” The stars do not alter with the telescope, the central 
verities shine on, and “Man cannot be God’s outlaw if he would.” 
But the poet’s quick eye turns to our modern blot—bondage to the 
old letter—and he points instinctively in the direction of that east 
towards which so many eyes are turned, as though they beheld the 
sky growing bright : 
Science was Faith once ; Faith were Science now, 
Would she but lay her bow and arrows by, 
And arm her with the weapons of the time. 
Nothing that keeps thought out is safe from thought. 
Freedom of inquiry, unfettered spontaneous utterances, free play 
and exercise of the noblest aspirational impulses, as there has too 
long been free play and exercise of the basest—this is the keynote. 
Yet, what absence of Iconoclasm, what tenderness for the past !— 
Where others worship I but look and long ; 
For though not recreant to my fathers’ faith, 
Its forms to me are weariness, and most 
That drony vacuum of compulsory prayer, 
Still pumping phrases for the Ineffable, 
Though all the valves of memory gasp and wheeze. 
Yet he has his own invocation : 
O Power, more near my life than life itself 
(Or what seems life to us in sense immured), 
Even as the roots, shut in the darksome earth, 
Share in the tree-top’s joyance, and conceive 
Of sunshine and wide air and wingéd things 
By sympathy of nature, so do I 
Have evidence of Thee so far above, 
Vetinendofme! .. 1. « « « 
I fear not Thy withdrawal. 
How many Christian “Apologists” in their hearts can say as 
much? Fear and trembling is in every whine and quaver of the 
voice, doubt in each deprecating look; indeed, to hear some sermons, 
one might almost suppose that the great Author of all was the prisoner 
at the bar, whilst the man in the pulpit was acting as special pleader 
in a shaky case. Apology may be good armour, but it never won a 
fight nor made a convert. If you want to win others, you must 
believe yourself ; and if you want to believe, you must feel; and if you 
would feel, you must learn to attend to and trust those 
Intimations clear of wider scope, 
Hints of occasion infinite, that keep 
The soul alert with noble discontent, 
And onward yearnings of unstilled desire. 
It is glimpses of these 
Spacious circles luminous with mind, 
Those visitations fleet, 
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that have power to make him smile equally at all attempts to build 
up or destroy a faith in God and the soul : 


I that still pray at morning and at eve! 


No system, no dogma about this, but ever the incommunicable 
touch of reality—grave, sober, and with a sort of old-world restful- 
ness about it, contrasting quaintly enough with the feverish rapidity 
and irritable self-consciousness of modern life. 

In his “Fable for Critics,” with its fantastic prose preface in 
metre, Mr. Lowell passes in review a procession of contemporary 
authors, himself amongst them. Its wit at once hit the public taste. 
It held the mirror up to nature in the magazine hack, whose 
effusions ; : ; 


Filled up the space nothing else was prepared for, 
And nobody read that which nobody cared for. 


and in the classical bore, who 


Could gauge the old books by the old set of rules, 
And his old set of nothings pleased very old fools. 


Of Emerson he says : 


All admire, and yet scarcely six converts he’s got 
To I don’t (nor they either) exactly know what ; 
For though he builds glorious temples, ’tis old 
He leaves ne’er a doorway to get in a god. 

’Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people like me 
To meet such a primitive Pagan as he. 


Perhaps it is a little hard to say of Bryant that 


If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul, 
Like being stirred up with the very North Pole. 


And though his appreciation of Longfellow, Washington Irving, 
and Hawthorne is generous, it is rather severe to dub poor Poe— 


Three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths sheer fudge. 


But to be smart, funny, and Hood-like seems to be for once the 
satirist’s only ambition in the “ Fable for Critics,” and whoever reads 
these contents of a graveyard will say that he has succeeded : 


There are slave-drivers quietly whipt underground, 
There bookbinders done up in boards are fast bound; 
There card-players wait till the last tramp be played; 
There all the choice spirits get finally laid. 

There the babe that’s unborn is supplied with a berth; 
There men without legs get their six feet of earth; 
There lawyers repose, each wrapt up in his case; 
There seekers of office are sure of a place; 

There defendant and plaintiff get equally cast; 

There shoemakers quietly ‘stick to the last.’ 
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The lines—- 
Nature fits all her children with something to do, 
He who would write and can’t write can surely review, 
remind us forcibly of Moore’s (we quote from memory) : 
If you do not write verses, why, what can you do? 
The deuce is in’t, sir, if you cannot review! 
We have not space to cull the many felicitous lines that deserve 
to pass into the language, such as : 
The world’s a woman to our shifting mood. 
And only manhood ever makes a man. 


The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud. 


The green grass floweth like a stream 
Into the ocean’s blue. 


Our seasons have no fixed returns; 

Without our will they come and go ; 

At noon our sudden summer burns, 
Ere sunset all is snow. 


But each day brings less summer cheer, 
Crimps more our ineffectual spring, 
And something earlier every year 
Our singing birds take wing. 
O thou, whose days are yet all spring, 
Faith blighted once is past retrieving; 
Experience is a dumb dead thing, 
The victory’s in believing ! 

Ingenious reader, if the preceding pages inspire you to take up 
“ once again ” the Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell, 
my transparent object will have been accomplished. 

I will give you a month, and then we will enter together upon the 
study of Lowell as an essayist, and I shall -hazard a short biographical 
notice of him “as far as he has got.” Indeed, the general public 
cannot fail to read with a certain interest any remarks, however frag- 
mentary, which may tend to illustrate the character and the career of 
so distinguished and adequate a representative of the great Trans- 
oceanic Republic. 

It has been sometimes a matter of interesting conjecture in 
England what may have been the motives which influenced the 
American Government in its choice of ministers for the Court of 
St. James, and why at times politicians have arrived here, not only 
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unfamiliar with our insular habits, but apparently averse to acquiring 
a knowledge of them; but no one who has any acquaintance with 
the “ Biglow Papers” or their author will ask such questions about 
Mr. Lowell. He has been sent here, perhaps, amongst other rea- 
sons, because he is not a professional politician. There is nothing 
sectarian about him, nothing of the “stump,” nothing “ shoddy” ; he 
is simply a scholar, a man of letters, and a true patriot, and by virtue 
of his wide culture and generous sympathies, in the best sense, a 
Citizen of the World. 

O yes, his fatherland must be, 

As the blue heaven, wide and free ! 


H, R, HAWEIS. 
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COURT ROLLS. 


F all documents which deal with the descent of families, 
without doubt those of the greatest importance toa very large 
number of people, and those from which the greatest amount of genea- 
logical information can be gleaned, are Court Rolls. Commencing, 
as they often do, two or three centuries before the establishment of 
Parish Registers, they carry back the history of a family into quite early 
times ; and though they are not concerned with every child a man 
may have, the line from father to son or owner to heir-at-law is 
preserved unbroken, and the descent of landed property carefully 
traced. It is not too much to say that in many parishes the owner- 
ship of every field, at every instant of time for the last five centuries, 
may be accurately determined merely by the inspection of the Court 
Rolls of the manor. And yet there is no class of historical docu- 
ments so unduly negiected by genealogists, so little considered by 
their possessors, or so inaccessible to the public. 

What is a Court Roll? It is the roll or book in which an 
account is kept of the proceedings in the court of the manor to 
which any lands belong; and, to understand clearly their importance, 
we must consider a little how these courts arose, and what they had 
to deal with. 

At the time of the Conquest the lands which were confiscated 
from the conquered Saxons were parcelled out by the Conqueror 
amongst his followers, and in this way the greater part of the lands 
in the kingdom became the possessions of the Norman soldiery. 
They were not, nevertheless, given freely and for nothing ; but they 
were given to hold of the king subject to the performance of certain 
military or other duties as the condition of their enjoyment ; and this 
feudal system of tenure was applied soon after to those lands also 
which had not formed the subject of a grant but remained in the 
hands of their original Saxon owners. When a baron or great lord 
became thus possessed of a tract of land, he usually reserved some 
part of it for himself, which formed the demesnes of the manor ; part 
of it he granted to freemen as estates in fee simple to be held by 
various kinds of tenure, and part of it he granted out to his villeins 
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or slaves, permitting them, as an act of pure favour, to enjoy such 
lands at his pleasure; while, if any land remained, it became waste 
land of the manor, over which the tenants enjoyed rights of common. 
Thus arose a manor, of which the tenants formed two classes, the 
freeholders and the villeins. Each manor possessed a jurisdiction 
éalled a Court Baron in the case of the frecholdets, or a Customary 
Court when it was held for the villeins, at which was transacted all 
the public business of the manor. Each manor now usually forms a 
parish or part of a parish ; but, while within the limits of one parish 
there may be several manors, it is very uncommon for one manor to 
contain several parishes or parts of parishes unless they are of quite 
recent erection. 

The privileges granted to the villeins were, for the most part, suffered 
to remain to their children ; and in course of time common law gave 
these tenants a right to hold against their lord if the services of their 
tenure were duly performed and the customs of the manor properly 
observed. Though they were said to be tenants at the will of the 
lord, it must be such a will as is agreeable to the customs of the 
manor. These customs, if they were not kept on foot by immemo- 
rial usage, were preserved and kept in evidence by the records or 
Rolls of the several Courts Baron in which they were entered ; and, 
as the tenants had nothing to show for their lands but these customs 
and admissions in accordance with them, they came to be called 
tenants by copy of Court Roll, and their tenure itself a copyhold. 

In the reign of Edward IV., the judges gave to copyholders a 
certainty of tenure, by allowing them an action for trespass against 
their lords if they attempted to eject them without just cause. 
“ Now,” says Sir Edward Coke, “copyholders stand upon a sure 
ground ; now they weigh not their lord’s displeasure ; they shake 
not at every blast of wind ; they eat, drink, and sleep securely, only 
having a special care of the main chance, namely, to perform care- 
fully what duties and services soever their tenure doth exact and 
custom doth require; then let lord frown, the copyholder cares 
not, knowing himself safe.” Thus, a copyholder came to have as 
good a title as a freeholder, for all the transactions relating to the 
conveyance of copyholders were entered on the Court Rolls of the 
manor, and thus a record was preserved of the titles of all the 
tenants. 

The mode of alienation of copyholds was very simple. The 
copyholder surrendered his lands into the hands of the lord to the 
use of any person he might name, who was forthwith admitted by the 
lord on the payment of the customary fine, or the rendering of the 
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customary services. For the purpose of effecting these admissions, 
the Customary Court was held, to which all the copyholders were 
summoned to do the homage they were bound to perform to the 
lord. No court could be held out of the manor to which it be- 
longed ; but yet, by immemorial custom, courts for several manors 
might be held together within one of them. : 

But besides alienations and admissions of heirs-at-law or strangers 
to copyhold lands, other business was transacted at the court, all of 
which was entered on the Rolls. Grants made by the lord of 
portions of the waste ground received the consent of the homage, as 
the body of copyholders present was called ; disputes between the 
tenants as to the boundaries of their lands were brought into court 
and settled; reports were made of unlawful fishing in the lord’s 
brooks and rivers, or of trespasses committed upon the lord’s waste, or 
upon the lands belonging to the manor. Some manorial courts 
possessed a regular array of officers ; there was a high bailiff and a 
low bailiff, an ale-taster, a reeve, and a constable; and the reports of 
all of them had to be discussed and noted. In some parishes the 
sittings, or kneelings as they were called, is. the parish churches were 
said to be held by copy of Court Roll, and sales or grants of them 
from one person to another were apparently duly recorded. 

It may easily be seen, then, of how great utility to the practical 
genealogist copyhold Court Rolls may be ; and not to the genealogist 
only, but to antiqudries generally. Old and forgotten names of 
fields and places may be recovered, and names that have been broken 
down into nonsense by the oral tradition of generation after genera- 
tion of rustics, or the careless misreadings of hasty copiers, may be 
found to havea very pertinent meaning. The rolls contain the names, 
residences, and descriptions of the tenants, the lands they held of the 
manor, and how they acquired them, whether as heirs on the death 
of parents or relatives, or by devise or purchase. They contain 
notices of tenants’ marriages, the dates of their deaths, the survivorship 
or deaths of their wives, accounts of their wills, or the names of their 
heirs if they died intestate. Not the least importafit information, 
too, is the list of those persons who from time to time formed the 
homage in the successive courts. Such lists contain the names of the 
chief copyholders arranged probably in the order of their influence 
or importance in the manor. Nothing can be more complete than 
such information, and when we consider how tenaciously families in 
the country cling to their respective localities, and how seldom they 
leave the parish or district where their fathers and forefathers dwelt 
before them, and that very often the same names are found in the 
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most modern as well as the most ancient rolls, we shall see that such 
tenants might easily trace their families and property through three 
or four or even five centuries. No property was so humble as to 
escape notice ; the ownership and descent of the poorest cottage 
with its few perches of land was as carefully registered as the more 
extensive farm or the many-acred estate. It is not too much to say 
that a carefully printed and well-edited Court Roll would form a far 
better history of a manor or parish than half the books that have been 
published with such a purport, which, perhaps, though carefully 
recording the family events of successive lords of the manor, totally 
disregard the poorer parishioners. 

Court Rolls are supposed to be public documents open to the 
inspection of tenants of the manor ; they, therefore, should be pre- 
served with care in an accessible place, and duly handed over to each 
successor or purchaser of the manor. But very far from this is the 
case. Some rolls, indeed, are among the public records, but they are 
chiefly those of manors formerly belonging to the Crown, or which 
have come into the possession of the Crown by attainder, exchange, 
forfeiture, or other causes ; while quantities of such records are to be 
found in the public and private libraries of England. A great many 
Court Rolls, even though belonging to manors that have not changed 
the family of the lord for the last three hundred years, have vanished 
utterly ; some rolls exist in the muniment-rooms of great houses, 
covered with dust or hidden under heaps of far less important docu- 
ments. But many rolls have met with the worse fate of being tossed 
out into the wide world to be picked up by some chance collector or 
consigned to destruction by some one ignorant of their value. Such 
documents are frequently to be found catalogued in the lists of anti- 
quarian booksellers ; of priceless worth in the locality they came 
from, they are of some value even to any one of antiquarian tastes. 

What a search is before one who, contemplating a history of his 
parish, finds the Court Rolls of the manor, which ought to form the 
backbone of his work, missing! They may, indeed, have found a 
resting-place in the British Museum, some of the libraries of Oxford 
or Cambridge, or some other large depository of such documents ; 
but even if they are in existence, and have not gone to form the chief 
material in some mouse’s nest or departed to the limbo whence old 
parchment never returns, the search is nearly hopeless ; there are so 
many hiding-places to be explored, and it is so very possible that 
they may have been destroyed. If they are in existence, to ask for 
their production from the lord or his steward, their rightful custodian, 
is an act of some delicacy, and is not always met with the considera- 
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tion that such a request deserves. It is felt to be almost as much an 
act of impertinence as a desire to inspect a man’s title-deeds, which 
are usually anxiously kept free from the inquisitive gaze of an out- 
sider, and deemed a mystery only concerning the owner himself. 
This ought not to be. Court Rolls are of quite as much public 
importance as parish registers, the demand for the collection of which 
in a central registry is rapidly gaining strength, and cannot long be 
disregarded. It may not be possible to save the rest of these fast 
diminishing documents by an arrangement of the same nature. Per- 
haps the most that can be done is to awaken their possessors to a 
sense of their importance, and to induce them to afford inquirers all 
reasonable facilities for their researches. This much at least ought 
to be the case ; for if the much-discussed parish registers contain the 
baptisms, marriages, and burials of the families which make up the 
great middle class of England, Court Rolls are their title-deeds. 
JOHN AMPHLETT. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


CHEMICAL TRANSFORMATIONS. 


N the current number of the Journal of the Chemical Society, 
page 551, is an abstract of a paper by H. Schwartz, on “ Homo- 
fluorescin, a new Colouring Matter from Orcinol,” in the course of 
which we are told that when a solution of Aexanitromonoxyhomo- 
fluorescein nitrate in boiling ammonia is acidified with acetic acid, 
diammoniumpentranitrodiazomidomonoxyhomofiuorescein is deposited 
in red or yellow crystalline piates, &c. 

On page 557 of the same journal it is stated, on the authority of 
H. B. Schreib, that by the action of benzoin chloride on Orthochloro- 
benzamidoparatoluide, colourless needles are obtained, which have the 
composition C; H; Me NHCO Ph NHCO. C,H, Cl., and that this 
base on distillation yields awhydro-orthochlorobenzmetamidoparatoluide, 
the composition of which is C; Hz; Me N :C (NH). C, H, Cl. 

Would the “gentle reader” like a little more? If so, I can 
supply pages of similar quotations from the same journal ; but would 
rather be merciful, and assume that the above is sufficient to justify 
the preface to these notes, in which I promised to exclude purely 
technical scientific matters that are devoid of general interest. 

There are certain mechanical labourers in Organic Chemistry 
who are exhausting the patience even of technical chemists. 
They take a something,—it matters little what; of animal or 
vegetable origin—preferably the latter, and add to it something 
strong—anything strong will do—chlorine, bromine, sulphuric, nitric or 
hydrochloric acid, ammonia, &c., and then something happens in the 
way of substitution of one element for another, or of decomposition, 
or new combination, with or without a fume and a stink. The result 
is one or more new compounds finally separable in crystalline 
form, which are named, like the above, by adding all their real or 
supposed components together, just as we might give the name of 
suctofloureggcandiedpeclraisinspicecurrantconglomerate to our Christmas 
pudding. 

The elements of organic compounds are held together by such 
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feeble bonds, that they may be most easily broken up and rearranged 
or combined with other intruded elements or compounds, and the 
new compounds thus formed may be recombined again, and similar 
changes may be rung upon the results of these further combinations, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

The lowest type of intellect suffices for carrying on these mechan- 
ical rejumblings of elements and compounds, and very little chemical 
skill is sufficient for their analysis and the statement of their formula, 
seeing that nobody repeats such analyses or otherwise checks the 
published results of random researches, which merely cumber the 
pages of certain scientific journals. 

So utterly unchecked are the majority of these mixings and re- 
filterings and distillations, that a smart impostor who had learned the 
easily acquired routine of such chemical hod-carrying might record 
the discovery of a multitude of new organic acids, bases, salts, and 
substitution compounds, and state their crystalline forms and compo- 
sition, without touching a beaker, a combustion tube or balance, or any 
of the substances described, and live for fifty years afterwards without 
being detected. 

But why not refuse to publish such papers? the unsophisticated 
reader may say. The answer to this is, that the position of such 
manipulators of organic admixtures is analogous to that of parliamen- 
tary orators who obstruct legislation by making long useless speeches, 
merely for the sake of exhibiting themselves in the newspapers. The 
suppression of research would be as fatal to scientific progress as the 
suppression of discussion would be to political liberty and progress, 
and therefore its occasional abuse must be endured. 

Some of the producers of new organic compounds have done, 
and are still doing, most eminent service to true science, but these 
have not merely played at mixing things together for the sake of 
producing any novelty that may happen to turn up and bear a long 
name. Such men as Hoffmann, Frankland, Perkins, Cannizzaro, and 
other justly honoured chemists, have started with a definite object, 
and have worked towards a result philosophically preconceived. To 
them we are indebted, not merely for a heterogeneous medley of new 
organic acids, bases, and salts, but for many connected series of com- 
pounds that have thrown a flood of new light upon the general laws 
of the constitution of organic substances, #¢. upon one of the 
most profound of nature’s arcana, the building up of the body and 
substance of living things. 

Besides this, their researches have presented us with invaluable 
blessings, as specimens of which I need only mention chloroform, 
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and the marvellous multitude of useful things they have obtained 
from the refuse of gasworks : the ugliest of vile masses transformed 
to the most brilliant colouring matters that man has ever produced, 
which actually rival, in some instances excel, the richest tints of the 
most beautiful flowers: nauseous abominations tortured into the 
epicurean essences of the confectioner and champagne manufacturer; 
and sweet perfumes produced from materials originally emitting the 
most loathsome of stenches. 

We can afford to endure something in the form of pedantic out- 
breaks of small imitators for the sake of such beneficent marvels as 
these. 


THE WoRLD’s GROWTH.—PROFESSOR RAMSAyY’s ADDRESS, 
(BriTIsH ASSOCIATION MEETING.) 


TAKE it for granted that most of the readers of these Notes 

have read the Inaugural Address of Professor Ramsay, either in 
full or in one or other of the many summaries that are published 
in our newspapers, &c.; therefore, a further summary is not demanded 
here. It is rather heavier reading than some of the earlier addresses, 
on account of the multitude of facts that are marshalled together 
under the various heads of metamorphism, volcanoes, salt and salt 
lakes, fresh-water deposits, and glacial phenomena; but it is well - 
worthy of careful study by all who desire to know something of the 
history of the world we inhabit. The general conclusion that it 
enforces is, that, so far as physical action is concerned, the same 
operations have been in progress from the earliest geological periods 
to the present time, and that they have been continually operating - 
in pretty nearly the same degree as at present ; or, to quote Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s own words, “ that from the Laurentian epoch down 
to the present day, all the physical events in the history of the earth 
have varied neither in kind nor intensity from those of which we 
now have experience.” 

This is a bold statement of the great conclusion which is the 
characteristic of modern geology, as compared with the older ideas of 
former violence of volcanoes, earthquakes, upheavals, floods, &c. 
Ramsay goes even further than Lyell, in regarding the oldest rocks of 
the earth’s crust as “comparatively quite modern,” and affirming that the 
millions of years that have elapsed since authentic geological history 
began are, when all told, only the to-day stage of the world’s development. 

The most remarkable and original features of the address are 
those which aim at demonstrating the continuity through all geo- 
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logical time of glaciation and metamorphism ; that on one hand the 
alteration of the structure of stratified rocks by heat or pressure 
formerly regarded as an ancient process producing only the so-called 
“‘ metamorphic rocks,” has been going on through all geologic ages, 
and is going on now, without any indication of future cessation ; 
while, on the other hand, Ae glacial epoch, concerning which so 
much is written, is only one of a series dating back to the earliest 
geological time, and now existing, and fairly represented on the 
great antarctic continent. 

According to this, the world is neither hotter nor colder now 
than it was at the beginning of “authentic geological history.” Per- 
haps I may be excused ifI turn this to egotistical account, seeing that 
in my essay on “ The Fuel of the Sun,” written between eleven and 
twelve years ago, I endeavoured to show that the sun is not gradually 
expiring by “dissipation of energy,” as generally assumed, but that 
the sources of solar heat are in course of continuous and eternal 
renewal, subject only to such fluctuations as may arise from varia- 
tions of the condition of the regions of space through which our 
solar system travels. If Ramsay is right, I am right ; for the time 
that has elapsed since the formation of the Laurentian rocks is so 
great, that the energies of an expiring sun must have sensibly 
diminished, and the general climate of the world have correspond- 
ingly changed, if the dismal hypothesis of uncompensated radiation 
be correct. 


MINERAL ANATOMY.—Mnr. Sorpy’s ADDRESS, 


HE address of H. C. Sorby to the Geological Section includes 

an interesting summary of some of the researches of that 

very patient, careful, and conscientious worker in a field that he has 
made almost his own. Every owner of a microscope has examined 
minute animals and minute plants, and more or less of the minute 
anatomy of plants and animals, but Sorby has worked for years upon 
the microscopic anatomy of minerals. But for his researches, the 
common idea that a smooth stone or a crystal or a piece of metal 
is alike all throughout, and admits of no dissection or taking to 
pieces, would probably be, with but little modification, the scientific 
view. He has done more than anybody else to destroy all precon- 
ceptions of the simplicity of structure of inorganic or mineral solids. 
He has shown that diamonds of the purest water, and other pre- 
cious stones of exquisite brilliancy and apparent homogeneity of 
structure, may contain curious cavities imbedding liquids and gases, 
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and other impurities. One of the oddest things I have ever seen 
under a microscope was at his house in Sheffield. On looking 
down upon the stage I saw what appeared to be the eye of a lunatic 
or a poet—which you please—“ in a fine frenzy rolling.” It was an 
evident case of perpetual motion, for the weird thing neither stopped 
rolling, nor slackened its rolling, nor rolled any quicker, though 
there was no visible force setting it in motion. 

It was a cavity in a crystalline precious stone—I forget whether 
diamond, emerald, or ruby, or some other, having seen so many that 
evening. The cavity was shaped like a wide-opened glaring eye ; it 
contained liquid and a little bubble of gas ; the bubble rolled about 
eternally, from one end of the cavity to the other end of the cavity, 
and round about the cavity, and was never seen to rest for an instant. 

What kept it going? Some have suggested that, being so exces- 
sively minute, it might be moved by the undulations of the hypothe- 
tical luminiferous ether. My own theory is more gross than this. I 
would rather suppose that this minute liquid cavity responded to or 
represented the tremblings of the solid earth on which it rested: 
minute, utterly microscopic tremblings, such as must be induced by 
every tramping foot that strikes its surface. As such blows are un- 
ceasing, these minute waves of infinitesimal earthquake would tip 
the little cavity from side to side, and make the bubble roll per- 
petually, just as the adjusted bubble of a long spirit-level would 
travel along its tube and return, when subject to action of a larger 
earthquake wave. 

But I am running away from the address which treated of the 
origin of the non-stratified constituents of the earth’s crust as indi- 
cated by their microscopic structure. The plutonic or igneous origin of 
granitic rocks has been disputed. Sorby’s researches do not support this 
heresy. Although their crystals differ materially from those which he 
produced by artificial fusion, they nevertheless indicate former fusion, 
but fusion in the presence of water, while the volcanic minerals 
resemble artificial slags and his blowpipe crystals in such a degree 
as to form a connecting link between these and minerals of the 
granitic type. The products of blowpipe fusion display beautiful 
skeleton crystals in a glass matrix ; the slags, or products of artificial 
fusion of larger masses, contain such skeletons and fan-shaped groups 
of crystalline fibres, with similar glass cavities between, but with 
closer aggregation of the skeleton fibres and approximate solidifica- 
tion. The volcanic minerals display a further step in this sort of pro- 
gressive solidification, but in these some glass cavities still remain; 
while, as the granite type is approached, the glass cavities disappear, 
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the skeleton fibres aggregate to the solidity and continuity of simple 
crystals, and then appear the fluid cavities which characterise the 
granitic type. 

I will seek another opportunity of describing some of Mr. Sorby’s 
other researches, such as those of the structure of iron and steel, 
displayed by etching their surfaces by acids, and more especially his 
extensive work on the curious field of microspectroscopy. It ap- 
pears almost ridiculous to assert that by placing a few drops of port 
wine under a microscope its age may be determined, but such has 
been rendered possible within certain limits by Sorby’s researches, 
provided always that the wine is genuine and natural, and has been 
subjected to no artificial maturation. 


Tue New BRANCH OF THE BRITISH MusEuM.—Dr. GUNTHER’S 
ADDRESS. 


HE Opening Address to the Biological Section by Dr. Giinther 
was devoted to the subject of museums in general, and more 
especially to the new South Kensington Branch of the British Museum, 
the building for which has just been completed at a cost of £400,000, 
or half the cost of an ironclad. The National Natural History Collec- 
tion will be removed to this,from Bloomsbury, but, as my readers will be 
pleased to learn, it will still bear the old classic title of “ The British 
Museum.” ‘The zoological collection will have above twice as much 
space in its new quarters as it now occupies, the geological and 
mineralogical about thrice, and the botanical four times. 

An important feature which is promised is the “ Index Museum,” 
to occupy a “ cathedral-like hall” opening out on passing the portal, 
and having a length of 120 feet by 97 feet wide and 68 feet high. It 
is to be “an apartment devoted to specimens selected to show the 
type-characters of the principal groups of organized beings.” 

This is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, and, if well 
carried out, the Index Museum will become a most valuable educa- 
tional element. 

It is very gratifying to find that the whole of Dr. Giinther’s 
address is inspired by an earnest advocacy of the claims of popular 
scientific education upon the great central national museum and all 
our provincial museums. The order in which he defines the pur- 
poses for which museums are formed is so entirely in accordance with 
my own views, that I dwell upon it with especial pleasure. He says 
their objects are threefold : that the first is, “ To diffuse among, and 
offer rational amusement to, tie mass of the people ;” second, “To aid 
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in the e/emeniary study of biology;” and ¢hird (note that this comes 
the last), “To supply the professed student of biology, or the 
specialist, with as complete materials as can be obtained, and to pre- 
serve for future generations the materials on which those researches 
have been based.” 

Here the specialist puts his own class the last, instead of thrust- 
ing him and his importance always to the front, as too many are 
wont to do. Such false philosophers commit the vulgar and’ un- 
philosophical error of only seeing their own side of scientific work, 
and forgetting, or never having learned, that the intellectual value of 
any and every scientific discovery is just proportionate to the extent 
of its diffusion among mankind in general ; that the communication 
of a new scientific fact to a learned society is but the first preparatory 
step towards complete scientific discovery; that so long as the 
embryo discovery remains merely deposited in the ovary of the 
society’s transactions, it has no other than a prospective value, con- 
ditional upon its future emergence and development. 

Dr. Giinther speaks of the necessity of “a complete system of ex- 
planatory labels.” Let us hope that such a system will be efficiently 
carried out. Everybody has felt more or less of the painful fatigue 
and headache produced by a day’s close work in picture-galleries or 
museums. I walked through Italy from the Alps to Calabria and 
Syracuse, doing an average of 30 miles per day when on the road, 
but was never so fagged at the-end of a day’s walk in the country as 
after conscientiously “doing” the picture-galleries of the cities. 

At last I discovered the reason of this fatigue, and especially of 
the peculiar headache, by observing that when I had no catalogue I 
had no headache. I now attribute this headache to the continual 
changing of the focus of the eye and the looking down and looking 
up from catalogue to picture. Let the reader repeat my experiment 
of doing a certain number of hours of picture-gallery-gazing with 
catalogue, and then a like number of hours without, and I think he 
will confirm my conclusion. All such exhibitions should have fully 
descriptive labels, written large enough to be read at the same 
distance as the object should be viewed, and placed as near to the 
object as possible. 

Those who trade in shilling catalogues and the advertisements 
appended to them will not agree with me, but such a traffic need not 
be contemplated in connection with a national museum. “A 
popularly written and well-illustrated handbook,” as recommended 
by Dr. Giinther, should be added, but rather for home study or 
occasional reference on the spot than for continuous eye-torture, 
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THE EARTH’Ss MAGNETISM.—PROFESSOR ADAMS’S ADDRESS. 


HE opening address of Section A—Mathematics and Physics— 
by Professor Grylls Adams, is chiefly devoted to the mole- 
cular hypotheses which at the present time occupy so much attention. 
The address itself being an abstract, it would be vain to attempt any 
further abstraction, especially as the subject demands much explana- 
tion in order to render it generally interesting. At the conclusion, 
Professor Adams takes up a subject of more general interest—viz. 
that of the connection between the earth’s magnetism and solar 
activity—and ventures to put forth an explanatory hypothesis which 
demands no special invention of ethers or atoms, or other figments 
of mathematical imagination, but is based simply upon ascertained 
facts and established physical laws. 

The existence of vast quantities of iron vapour in the solar 
envelope is one of the best-established facts of celestial spectroscopy. 
Although the magnetic properties of iron are greatly reduced by heat- 
ing, “‘we have no proof that it has absolutely no magnetic power 
left.” We also know that a body which is magnetically polarized in- 
duces a similar condition upon other magnetisable bodies in the 
vicinity, and that the earth, by reason of the iron it contains, is such 
a body, and therefore that the magnetic condition of the earth may 
possibly be induced by that of the iron in the sun ; but whether to 
such an extent as to account fully for its polarisation as shown by 
the needle, is an open question. 

There is another action proceeding in the sun that may induce 
the earth’s magnetism. The solar prominences are mighty jets of 
erupted matter, projected to a distance of 200,000 miles and more 
from the solar surface, and largely composed of dissociated water 
and steam. Now, we know that when a jet of steam issues forcibly 
from a boiler, electric disturbance occurs to such an extent that the 
hydro-electric machine, exhibited some years ago, produced flashes 
of mimic lightning, although the boiler was but a few feet in diameter. 
Everything surrounding such a boiler .was electrically disturbed by 
induction, and such disturbance cannot occur without corresponding 
magnetic excitation. In the last chapter of “The Fuel of the Sun” 
I ventured to suggest that the earth’s magnetism may be thus in- 
duced, and that we may thus account for the tremors of the needle 
that accompany every excessive solar outburst. I still cling to my 
own hypothesis, but do not therefore reject that of Professor Adams, 
for both actions may coexist and co-operate. My hypothesis ex- 
plains the magnetisation of the iron vapours which Professor Adams 
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assumes, and his magnetised iron vapours intensity the induction 
which I demand, somewhat in the same way as the core of iron wire 
increases the intensity of the induced currents of 2 Rumkorff coil 
machine. 


THE ** DARWINIAN THEORY.”—THE ADDRESS OF F. M. BALrour. 


WOULD fain continue with a commentary on all the Association 
addresses, but space will not permit. As it is, I am compelled 
to carry over to next month many notes that are already due, and 
must therefore leave the Association addresses, but not without a few 
words concerning that of F. M. Balfour to the Biology Section. The 
subject is the “‘ Darwinian theory” and its developments. I use this 
term as a quotation, having some hesitation in adopting it, fearing that 
it may help to confirm a widely prevailing delusion—viz. the idea that 
Darwin is a theorist. He is the very opposite to what we commonly 
understand when we use the term “theorist.” The great characteristic 
of his wonderfully extensive labours is patient, toilsome, indefatigable 
collection of facts, and scrupulous cautiousness in theorizing. I read 
“The Origin of Species” a year or two after its publication, and 
found it very heavy, on account of the overwhelming quantity of 
detail it contains. People who have not read it sometimes compare 
it with “ The Vestiges of Creation.” It is totally different, the latter 
being a speculative essay throughout, starting with a cleanly cut-out, 
smoothed, and polished hypothesis, and simply bringing forward all 
sorts of facts, and not a few fancies, to support it. This renders it 
far more readable than Darwin’s book, and explains its popularity. 
I have heard a great many educated people, lay and clerical, de- 
nounce Darwin, and have asked most of them whether they had 
read “ The Origin of Species.” Without a single exception, they were 
compelled to answer “No,” and about nineteen out of twenty had 
not read a single line of anything else that Darwin had written ; but 
several had read the “ Vestiges” throughout. I speak of some years 
ago rather than of a later period, and was not at all surprised at the 
answers to my rude question. 

As there are so many who cannot spare the time and effort for 
struggling through the original work and the others that have since 
followed it, a readable and reliable epitome of the conclusions of 
Darwin and his disciples is very desirable. This is admirably 
supplied by the address above named, which will not bear any con- 
densation or abridgment. I strongly recommend all who desire to 
acquire a fair general knowledge of the subject with the least possible 
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amount of work, to read this address very carefully throughout, digest 
it for a few weeks, and then read it again. 

Speaking generally of the British Association addresses, both 
inaugural and sectional, I regard them as the most valuable contribu- 
tions to the diffusion of scientific education that our literature can 
boast, and regret that they are not collected and republished sepa- 
rately from the other material of the reports. All who desire to 
follow the progress of science should read them carefully and intelli- 
gently. What I mean by reading intelligently is this: on reaching 
the end of every paragraph, ask yourself what that paragraph means, 
and stick to it until you can answer the question. If technical terms 
occur that you do not understand, hunt them out by means of ele- 
mentary treatises, or, better than nothing, by the help cf a techno- 
logical dictionary. 

Nine out of every ten of these discourses are worth this trouble ; 
the few exceptions are for the most part those which are so 
technical as only to interest the sectional specialists. It would 
not do to deal caus with ordinary literature ; the unfortunate reader 
of the greater bulk of it would indeed be tasked to discover 
the meaning of each paragraph, seeing that in so many none exists, 
the writer merely struggling to cover a large acreage of paper with 
neatly rounded sentences that shall “read well,” though meaning 
nothing. ‘The writers of the British Association addresses have all 
to struggle with the difficulties of condensation; the ideas they 
desire to express far exceed the possibilities of the time allowed 
them, and therefore they use the smallest possible number of words, 
all of which the writer has carefully considered, and they should be 
similarly treated by the reader. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT AT MARTYRDOM. 


ERR R. EMMERICH appears as a rival to Dr. Tanner, but 

not exactly an imitator. Instead ot endeavouring to commit 

suicide by starvation, Herr Emmerich has striven to attain this object 

by drinking daily more than a pint of water from one of the brooks 

near Munich which receives sewerage of all kinds, and which he believes 

to include the drainage from houses wherein typhoid fever cases have 

occurred. He is not yet dead, and appears to suppose that his own 

survival disproves the multitude of melancholy facts upon which the 

received conclusions respecting the poisonous character of sewage 
water are founded. 
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He will probably find some disciples among the anti-vaccinators 
and others who fix their minds upon individual cases, and upon them 
build up general pathological conclusions.—John Brown’s child fell 
ill and died after vaccination, therefore vaccination is a murderous 
operation. That notorious drunkard Bill Smith lived to 80 years 
of age, therefore drunkenness does not shorten life. 

The folly of generalising upon individual cases, and setting such 
practically baseless conclusions against those which are founded on 
thousands of observations, and even against the collected experience 
of many generations, is obvious to all who will reflect on the complex 
variability of the animal organisation. Rats can live and thrive, 
increase and multiply in sewers, feeding exclusively on sewer garbage. 
Rabbits would die in a few days if similarly fed and surrounded, 
though both are rodents. The experiment of Dr. Emmerich merely 
proves that his constitution is more nearly allied to the rats than 
to the rabbits. The tens of thousands who are annually killed by 
sewage poison prove that the majority of human beings resemble the 
rabbits rather than the rats. 


THE PERSPIRATION OF PLANTS. 


LL who have revelled in the luxury of cultivating their own 

cabbages must have noticed the big drops of water that roll 

about on their leaves during even the driest weather. Being most 

abundant in the morning, they are generally regarded as dew-drops, 

but this is a mistake. They are accumulations of vegetable perspira- 
tion, but nevertheless are as pure as dew-drops. 

Dr. J. W. Moll has investigated this subject and published in 
Amsterdam the results of his researehes. In eight out of forty-two 
cases of different species of plants the exudation was effected by 
special water-pores, in four of these by the stomata, or breathing- 
pores ; in eight other cases by stomata, and in three cases it took 
place at portions of the leaf containing neither stomata nor special 
water-pores. His general conclusion is that most plants have the 
power of excreting water in drops from their leaves, and that the 
effect of this excretion is to relieve the plant from excessive injection 
by root pressure, which injection or over-supply of water would other- 
wise probably interfere with the respiration of the plant by choking 
the air-passages. 
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Tue Arr or Strove-HEATED Rooms. 


MONG the most inveterate of the many prejudices of English- 
men are those concerning stoves and open fireplaces. “The 
Englishman’s fireside” is the altar of his most adored family fetish, 
whereon he burns his daily sacrifice of coal, and at which he worships 
by roasting his knees and nose, while his back is lumbagoed by 
exposure to the main draught of coid air that flows from door and 
windows to the chimney. 

If his lungs were in his legs with tracheal breathing apertures at 
their sides like those of a caterpillar, the ventilation due to open fire- 
places would be admirable, seeing that the fresh air comes in and 
goes out by a current running along the floor and never reaching 
the height of the mantelpiece. 

One of the reasons for the common aversion to stoves is that 
formerly they were usually constructed as small iron boxes which 
were filled with coal, and when in full operation became red-hot. 
This heating was accompanied with a peculiar suffocating smell, and 
those who breathed the air of rooms heated by such stoves were 
victims of a peculiarly oppressive headache. 

It was once supposed that in such cases the air was unduly dried 
by the stove, and vases or basins of water were accordingly placed 
on the top. These failing to remedy the mischief, another theory 
was started, viz. that the odour, &c., is produced by the singeing of 
those particles of fibrous and other matter which are suspended in 
the air and visible ina sunbeam. But Tyndall has shown us that 
the burning of such suspended organic matter purifies and improves 
the air, and even that their partial combustion or roasting is 
advantageous by destroying the’ vitality of contagion germs. 

In Germany and the northern parts of Continental Europe, where 
the winter is so severe that, with our open fireplaces, the floor stratum 
of cold air would be quite intolerable, the construction and operation 
of stoves has occupied the attention of eminent men of science. In 
1851 Pettenkofer examined the action of heated stove-plates on the 
air, and these investigations were followed up by Deville, Troost, 
Morin, and others. They proved that red-hot iron absorbs carbonic 
oxide, formed by the semi-combustion of the carbon of the fuel, and 
that the gas thus absorbed passes through the iron and is given off 
from the outside of the stove. Now, this carbonic oxide which is 
produced when the carbon takes up one equivalent of oxygen is an 
active irritant poison. The carbonic acid which is formed by the 
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complete combustion of the carbon, or its combination with two 
equivalents of oxygen, is a suffocating gas, and, when it largely takes 
the place of atmospheric oxygen, may cause stupor or death, 
something after the manner of drowning,—but carbonic oxide is far 
worse than this. It is directly and actively poisonous even when 
mixed with air in very small proportion, “a sensation of oppression 
and tightness in the head” being one of the first symptoms of its 
action; these symptoms corresponding with those produced by 
breathing the air of a room heated by an ill-constructed iron stove. 
Further investigations of the diffusion of carbonic acid through 
such stoves have recently been conducted by F. Fisher, in Germany, 
who finds that the diffusion of this gas and of the hydrogen that 
accompanies it may be prevented by lining the inside of the stove 
with firebrick or stone so completely as to prevent the iron from 
becoming red-hot, and at the same time maintaining the combustion 
within as perfect as possible. To do this the external dimensions of 
the stove must be sufficiently increased to make room for the lining, 
and also to compensate by greater radiating surface for the lower 
temperature of the outside of the stove. These conditions are ad- 
mirably fulfilled in the stoves commonly used in Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and North Germany. Such stoves, however, are costly, but 


they are frequently so placed that the stove shall heat two rooms ; 
the dining-room being heated by the iron back of a stove, the front 
of which is in the kitchen, and usefully occupied in cooking the 
dinner. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


STORY which, with a characteristic comment of action and 
words by Mr. Ruskin, has been recently told again in a daily 
journal is, if true, almost enough to turn every feeling man into a 
vegetarian. In this it is stated that a girl whom her lover had sought 
to slay had strength enough, wounded as she was in fifteen places, 
to crawl into a field, where she sank insensible. That her life was 
saved was, the story alleges, attributable to two calves, who, lying 
down on each side of her, kept her warm and in part sheltered during 
the night. The woman was afterwards sent to prison for refusing to 
prosecute the miscreant who had attempted her life. This part of the 
story it is which most moves Mr. Ruskin. To my own thinking, 
the episode of the calves is the most striking feature. I would, 
indeed—always with the reservation, if it is true—commend it to 
M. Victor Hugo as a companion subject to “Le Crapaud,” and ask 
whether in some continuation of “La Légende des Sitcles” he might 
not place these calves by the side of the ass of whom, for a like act 
of mercy, he says, with sublime exaggeration : 


Cet ane abject, souillé, meurtri sous le baton, 
Est plus saint que Socrate et plus grand que Platon, 


Wordsworth, too, were he alive, might class with the dog of Helvellyn, 
the hero of his poem of “ Fidelity,” the poor beasts whose sympathy 
with humanity was so strangely manifested, and marvel concerning 


them who 
Gave that strength of feeling great 


Above all human estimate, 


It is a little humiliating, meanwhile, to think what reward man, un- 
swerving in the selfish pursuit of his needs, in all probability accorded 
to this display of tenderness. In one of the most cynical of his 
comedies M. Labiche, one of the wittiest of modern Frenchmen, 
puts in the mouth of a comic bourgeois, who is indefatigable in his 
efforts to tame the gold-fish in a pond, the words, “ Quand ils seront 
apprivoisés, nous jetterons le filet, et nous les mangerons.” So near 
the truth is this, that it is scarcely a satire upon human nature. 
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yee origin of Gray’s well-known lines, 


« » » where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise, 


is, in our Dictionaries of Quotations, assumed to be found in Prior’s 
lines to the Hon. Charles Montague— 


From ignorance our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wise— 


both quotations being in fact referable to the passage in Ecclesiastes, 
“ He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” There are, 
however, as a literary friend has pointed out to me, other passages 
which are almost identical with those supplied. Churchill thus, who 
is later than either Prior or Gray, has a couplet directly imitated 
from the former— 


In ignorance our comfort lies, 
The only wretched are the wise. 


Sir William Davenant, meanwhile, who is earlier than any, being a 
century before Churchill, and almost a century before Gray, has a 


similar idea— 
Since knowledge is but sorrow’s spy, 
’Tis better not to know. 


ROM the same source to which I owe these parallel passages I 
derive a good story concerning one of the most illustrious of our 
judges, on whom, as he is still living, I will force no further publicity. 
Baron A., then let me call him, was travelling with a friend through 
the south of France and so into Italy. He was at the time of his 
journey the possessor ofa brand-new and very splendid chronometer, 
of which he was, justly as I am told, very proud. A constant source 
of complaint on the journey was that no watch-pockets were affixed 
to foreign beds, and that the chronometer, placed under the pillow at 
night, slipped, after the custom of chronometers, from that position, 
and in so doing incurred risk of breakage. At length, at a small 
hotel near Lugano, at which a night’s rest was to be taken, the 
Baron found, to his delight, the pocket the absence of which had 
marred the pleasure of his journey. So overjoyed was he that there 
was some talk of arranging the next day’s journey with a view to return- 
ing to sleep once more at an inn so farin advance of its rivals in its 
attention to the comfort of guests. In the morning, however, the 
Baron came down with a rueful visage and showed the chronometer 
now silent and ruined. What had been taken for a watch-pocket at 
the head of the bed was a small vessel full of holy water. In that 
the watch had slept all night without experiencing the benefit a 
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more responsible being might or might not have received from such 
an immersion. 


T is strange that, with the ardour for teetotalism which prevails, 
no attempt has been made to collect or reprint teetotal literature. 
Collections of books relative to tobacco or to wines and viticulture 
are not unknown, and those of books dealing with various weaknesses, 
indulgences, or vices of human nature, drunkenness included, are 
common. Why, then, should there be no attempt to extract from 
past literature the works or passages which condemn the use of wine 
or suggest the substitution for it of some other solace or beverage? 
The only reason I can supply is, that the instances previous to the 
present century in which the moderate use of wine is condemned are 
too few to be worth collecting. From the recently and privately 
published study upon Peter Anthony Motteux of Mr. Henri Van 
Laun I extract, for the benefit of those who may purpose commencing 
such a collection, the earliest utterance with which I am familiar of 
a preference for tea over wine or other stimulants. In a poem pub- 
lished in 1712, Motteux declares : 
*Tis vain in wine to seek a solid joy, 
All fierce enjoyments soon themselves destroy: 
Wine fires the fancy to a dangerous height, 
With smoky flame and with a cloudy light. 
From boisterous wine I fled to gentle tea ; 
For calms compose us after storms at sea. 
In vain would coffee boast an equal good ; 
The crystal stream transcends the flowing mud, 


Tea even the ills from coffee sprung repairs, 
Disciaims its vices and its virtues shares. 


In opposition to received authorities, Motteux asserts tea to be the 
nectar of the gods. “ Wine,” he holds, 


proves most fatal when it most invites, 
Tea is most healthful when it most delights. 


Improved by age, see how it age improves, 

And adds new pleasure and old pain removes. 
What greater good from tea can mortal reap ? 
It lengthens life, while thus it shortens sleep. 


Whatever may be thought of the sentiment, the verses are, in their 
eminently artificial class, highly creditable to a foreigner who did not 
quit his native country, France, and settle in England, until his twenty- 
fifth year. A task of no ordinary difficulty is indeed accomplished 
by one who earns his living, or a portion of it, by writing in a foreign 
language, It is possible that the resemblance in their conditions 
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miday have suggésted to Mr. Van Laun, whose tratislations from 
Molitre and M. Taine have won him high recognition and esta- 
blished position, the idea of rescuing from neglect the works of the 
Huguenot refugee who, besides translating “ Don Quixote ” and the 
later books of Gargantua, has, in Mr. Van Laun’s words, written in a 
foreign language “comedies, operas, farces, epilogues, prologues, 
and poems which are acknowledged to be as good as most of those 
which were written by the wits of the time in which he lived.” 

I am sorry that the moral character of Motteux does little credit 
to the sober practices he inculcates. He is among the most licentious 
writers of a licentious epoch, and his death took place under condi- 
tions not less tragic than disreputable, bearing in that respect a strong 
likeness to that of Marlowe. 


T is not mere sentimentalism that pleads in favour of the most 
merciful form of death being adopted in the case of the slaughter 
of animals intended for human consumption. ‘There is no question 
that much suffering would be spared cattle if they were not allowed 
to see each other slaughtered. Not easy is it to conceive the kind of 
torture they feel and cannot express. How observant are animals is 
proved by a case which came under my own observation. Among 
the inmates of my house is a jackdaw, an ill-grained and vituperative 
bird as ever accepted, under protest, human companionship and 
human attention. He prefers so distinctly sleeping in a cage where 
no enemy can assail him while he is off his guard, that he is allowed 
to have his own way in the matter. One day while he was in the 
cage, some dead pheasants, which had just arrived in a hamper, 
were placed beside him. His dread of these was remarkable to witness. 
A bird whose whole time was passed in defiance of things stronger 
than himself, in aggravating a mastiff that would not make two bites 
of him, or in pinching surreptitiously the flamboyant tail of his arch- 
enemy the cat when it came within reach of his cage, went at this 
sight into an ecstasy of terror which could not be appeased until the 
uncanny objects were removed. What instinct caused this strange 
demonstration in the presence of death shown in one of its own race, 
albeit of so different a species, is not to be guessed. Much food for 
reflection and speculation is, however, afforded. 


T is worth while, I think, to chronicle the appearance of a new 
poet. Such I have little hesitation in pronouncing Mr. James 
Thomson, the author of “ The City of Dreadful Night,” and other 
poems. In the case of the new singer the world has been in no 
hurry to listen, and the works now reprinted or for the first time 
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given to the world bear dates between 1860 and 1875. That Mr. 
Thomson has not the lyrical grace and tenderness of the Laureate, 
the fervour and splendour of Mr. Swinburne, or the fine chaste 
workmanship of Mr. Matthew Arnold, I concede. None the less he 
is a genuine singer, and has that remarkable gift to which Rivarol 
refers, the “ heureux pouvoir des mots qui sillonne si profondément 
l’'attention des hommes en ébranlant leur imagination.” Pessimism 
of the most hopeless kind is apparent through his writings, and a 
dedication to “ the memory of the younger brother of Dante, Giacomo 
Leopardi—a spirit as lofty, a genius as intense, with a yet more tragic 
doom,” shows under what influences most of the works have been 
produced. The famous arrangement of the powers in “ Atalanta in 
Calydon ” or the wail in “ Félise” is not more 
Hopeless of the best 
And its nugatory quest 

than are the lines “To Our Lady of Death,” the poem which gives 
its name to the volume and many other of Mr. Thomson’s compo- 
sitions. I wonder if the new-comer claims kinship with his great 
predecessor and namesake? Atany rate, the similarity of name seems 
to have led the later poet to supply in the “ Lord of the Castle of 
Indolence” a species of continuation of the most inspired work of 
the earlier. Whether Mr. Thomson will ever show himself an absolute 
high-priest of-song I wait to see. He has, at any rate, won admission 
into the temple. 


N his singularly able and scholarly treatise on the Cradle Land of 
the Arts and Creeds, Mr. C. J. Stone supplies an account of 
the Ramayana, the earliest of Indian romances, a work assumably far 
antecedent to anything in European literature. The questions which 
this strange and primitive legend opens out are far too numerous to be 
dealt with in a short note. We hear of watering the roads, of public 
gardens, curtained screens, folding doors, golden statues, and inlaid 
floors, of music, palaces, terraces, ramparts, and warlike instruments 
which slay a hundred men ; all sorts of inventions, indeed, which are 
supposed to be altogether modern discoveries. What, however, is 
from a literary standpoint even more remarkable, is that “modern 
poetry is anticipated by the constant celebration throughout the epic 
of the grandeur and beauties of nature, especial praise being bestowed 
upon the charms of forests and flowers.” What, then, became of this 
taste? Nothing is more remarkable in European literature, or has 
furnished subject of more frequent comment, than the insensibility 
to the beauties of landscape which seems to have prevailed until times 
altogether recent, 
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HE names of Elizabeth Fry and Florence Nightingale have 
justly acquired an enviable fame amongst Englishwomen. Yet 
they are but a type of the noble devotion which has moved many 
excellent women who have preceded them. A brief record of one of 
these women, Elizabeth Alkin, a/ias Parliament Joan—who has been 
styled the Florence Nightingale in humble life of the Commonwealth 
period—appears in the new series of State Papers. The beneficent 
instincts of this woman ever prompted her presence and help to the sick 
and suffering sent ashore from the fleet, up to and beyond the range 
of her means. On June 2, 1653, she wrote from Harwich to the Navy 
Commissioners that she had spent, on necessaries for the sick and 
wounded, three times as much as the #5 given her when sent down 
there, for she “cannot see them want” if she has it, though, in 
consequence, she owes money for her own diet. She gave much “to 
have their bodies cleaned, their hair cut, and their clothes mended,” 
but had only been able to obtain twenty shillings from the Mayor of 
Harwich, and therefore begged a speedy supply. She stated further 
that she had been to look after the men at Ipswich, and would have 
brought up to London those who were fit to bear the journey, but that 
Major Bourne was anxious for her to remain to wait the issue of the 
next engagement. Major Bourne promised to accommodate her with 
money, and paid her #10; but it appears that this large-hearted woman, 
although in the poorest circumstances, spent #4 on the English sick 
and wounded, and £6 on the Dutch prisoners landed at Harwich and 
Ipswich after the fight of 29th and 31st July. ‘Seeing their wants 
and misery were so great,” she wrote, “I could not but have pity 
upon them, although our enemies.” As the natural consequence of 
her exertions, Alkin herself fell ill, and had to return to London 
with only three shillings in her pocket. Although the Council of 
State ordered her #10 on December 6, 1653, and the Protector 
£10 on January 10, 1654, she was compelled to write in the 
following February two pitiful letters, begging for further aid, her 
many infirmities being brought on by continual watchings day and 
night. She stated that she required to keep two nurses, and had 
been forced to sell her bed and other goods, and she begged either 
relief or admission to some hospital, that she might end her days less 
miserably. We have no record as to how her life ended, but by her 
generosity and her untiring personal services she acquired for herself 
a wide and a noble reputation. 


[* the well-known and admirable “ Echoes of the Week” which 
he contributes to the ///ustrated London News, Mr. Sala sup- 
plies a list of books constituting a library of reference suitable to a 
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young journalist, and consequently to any young man of cultute 
whose requirements in the way of books are not limited or expanded 
by the pursuit of some special profession. As a nucleus, and the 
list does not profess to be more, it is excellent. I should like to add 
to it, however, Dr. Brewer's “Readers Handbook,” Roget’s 
“Thesaurus,” Coleridge’s “Table Talk,” “ A Dictionary of Terms 
in Art,” a “ Glossary of Architecture,” the “ Globe Atlas,” Vapereau’s 
“ Biographie des Contemporains” and “ Dictionnaire des Littéra- 
tures,” and Blair’s “ Chronological Tables.” When the next edition 
of the “Biographie Universelle” is published, let our youthful 
journalist subscribe to it, even if he has, in consequence of so doing, 
to forego one year’s holiday. ‘That book is indeed a treasure. An 
English cyclopedia of biography—a new one is much needed, since 
those in existence are lamentably deficient—and a good gazetteer are 
also important, nor should a man who aims at becoming a writer 
leave out of a library, however small, Milton, Dryden, and Pope. 
Mention of “Don Quixote” and the “Arabian Nights,” with 
“ Robinson Crusoe” and some others, is only omitted because every- 
body is supposed to have these works. It is very difficult to stop 
when once the task of enumerating indispensable books is com- 
menced. When Mr. Sala recommends the journalist to pick up “as 
many of Bohn’s editions of anything as can be got hold of,” he gives 
admirable advice. A service, the full extent of which is not yet 
admitted, was rendered to cheap literature when Bohn’s libraries first 
began to see the light. Is there anywhere a statue to a bookseller? 
I shall be glad to subscribe towards one for Mr. Bohn if his works 
are not monuments enough. I know that Napoleon hanged a book- 
seller, but that is a different matter. 


N Oxford pupil of Mr. Ruskin has had the industry and enthu- 
A siasm to collect and rescue from the oub/iettes all the published 
letters of the great art-critic for seven-and-thirty years past—including 
some new discoveries of his own in addition to those enumerated in 
the Bibliography. Mr. Ruskin has consented to their republication 
in two handsome volumes, under the somewhat fanciful title of 
“ Arrows of the Chace,” and has written a special preface to the 
book, which will certainly be a most welcome boon to the many 
collectors and students who had despaired of ever gathering these 
Sibylline leaves together. The first volume, I understand, will be 
ready early in October, and may be obtained, like Mr. Ruskin’s other 
works, from his agent and publisher, Mr. George Allen, Sunnyside, 


Orpington, Kent. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 














